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Would YOU tike to relax 
and enjoy | 


WOULD YOU LIKE T0 


NEN 
FOR C 
AND HAP 


t's no trick even these days to retire with a 
lot of money. Given a sizable income, any- 
one can stretch out at the beach and forget 
his worries. BUT retiring with little money 
. well, that’s an art. It can and is being 
done, and that’s what this fascinating book is 
all about. It's a book meant for the 99% of 
us who deserve every bit as much to get out 
of the rat race and take it easy—but who 
don't have the bulging bank account to do it. 
The average life expectancy these days is 69. 
About the best most of us can hope for is to 
retire at 65 with a pension and social security. 
At this age it’s often hard to enjoy life to the 
hilt. Our lives have been spent in the mad 
competitive scramble to buy a new car, get a 
bigger house, put a TV set in every room— 
earn enough to keep up with the Joneses. But 


why? At the end, most of us find ourselves - 


with little left over, husband and wife both 


y HORIZONS 
ONTENTED | 


by 
Bob Belmont 


working, and always the grim threat of bad 
times and job layoffs. So why don’t you relax 
and enjoy life zow? This unique book is in- 
tended to show you how to retite in your 
present circumstances. It gives scores of ex- 
amples and case histories of others, including 
the author, who have done it. And it doesn’t 
matter what your educational background is, 
or how much money you have in the bank. 
It doesn’t matter how old you are either. This 
book takes you step-by-step through some of 
the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to thé 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world .. . all of these you can forget. {t's 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


RETIRE...NOW? 


THEN READ THIS 
REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


319 pages 


of exciting and valuable facts 
on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 
Some bargain paradises 
Retiring on a small income 
How to escape jobs and bosses 
Some paradises for men 
What art colonies are like 
=~ Principles of wealth acquisition 
How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas: 
Mexico © Spain © France @ Italy 


Greece © Austria © Great Britain 
Morocco ® Japan ® United States 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 
MEMBERS, OF THE NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 


1 FALCON PUBLISHERS INC, 
48 WEST 57 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Please rush me copies of How To Retire 


Without Money, at special to members of the 
National Travel Club price $3.50, 


NANG iis ccccscizcepsaconacssncdhaseis pasate, ccesi ieee aguenagt tot meaenia oe 


Send Check or Money Order 


INTRODUCING 


|The American Home Library of Great Musical Masterpieces 


$398 each 
3 albums for $1Q00 


This completely new collection includes musical treasures of every world famous composer, performed by in- 
ternationally renowned artists, orchestras and conductors. The most advanced recording equipment and tech- 
nique bring to these masterpieces a spectacular symphony-hall brilliance . . . a thrilling listening experience! 
Each selection has been recorded on 12 inch, 33!/3 RPM LP's in true stereophonic sound, on golden viny!; or 
ultra high fidelity monaural sound, on black vinyl. Famous artists characterized each selection with original 
oleaoay which have been faithfully reproduced on the album covers in full natural color and framed in 
uxurious gold. The result is a tasteful blending of the artist's brush and the musician's genius in a rich, beau- 
tiful and classic series of albums at a price that puts a complete home library of musical masterpieces within 
the reach of anyone with a turntable. 


= R (E IE 25 GREAT MUSICAL MOMENTS on 12” LP RECORD ($2 
value) included free with each order of 6 or more selections. 


_ Your choice of stereo or monaural 12 inch 33-1/3 rpm LP recordings at a special introductory price of $3.98 each. (A $5.98 retail 
value) any three records for $10.00. 


| EDUCATIONAL GUILD, Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. No COD’s, add 35c for postage and handling. 
Enclosed, please find $____for_______ sets Musical Masterpieces as checked below: 
OO Stereo pes C1 Monaural Hi-Fi (1 XI. Schubert, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 
_ DL. Gershwin, RHAPSODY IN BLUE, AMERICAN IN OO Xt. Tchaikovsky, PLANO CONCERTO 
hy PARIS No. 1, B Flat Minor 
00 Ul. Dvorak, NEW WORLD SYMPHONY (1D XI. Tchaikovsky, 1812 OVERTURE 
= ie pee ECE SVBLIOWY [] XIV. Tchaikovsky, NUTCRACKER SUITE 
1 . Haydn, 
| ELV. Tehaikovsky, CAPRICCIO ITALIEN CR ane aan aa PS cde 
[] VI. Beethoven, 5TH SYMPHONY eal : 
\ Oo Vil. Mozart, 40TH SYMPHONY, G MAJOR oO XVII. Mendelssohn, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
é C] Vill. Rimski-Korsakov, SCHEHERAZADE LC) Xvill. WARSAW CONCERTO 
DD IX. Tchaikovsky, SWAN LAKE LJ XIX. Mendelssohn, VIOLIN CONCERTO, E Minor 
OD X. Grieg, PEER GYNT SUITE, 1 & 2 C XX. Bizet, L'ARLESIENNE SUITE 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for January 


1 525.00 


PEERING 


Passer-by peeking into 


porthole windows of 


Guggenheim Museum, 
NYC, was snapped by 


y] $1 5 OO Mario L. Anastasio of 
e Forest Hills, N.Y., with 


Rollei set for :8 at 
STANDING 1/50 second. 


Erect forms of deserted 
chapel on Indian reser- 
yation west of Tucson, 
Ariz., were filmed by 
Frank Tinker of Ogden, 
Utah, with  Elmoflex, 
orange-filtered at £:22 
for 1/10 second. 


CONTEST. RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


3510.00 


Coptic priests reading 
Bible against solid-cary- 
ed stone church at Lia- 
bellia, Ethiopia, were 
recorded by M. A. 
Maksymiec of Alex, Va., 
with 4x5 Speed Graphic 
set for :16 at 1/20 
second. 
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Tours of the Month 


fea Ll PREVIEW 


Features abound in February's issue, of course, but think of the 

extras you get in Travel every single month. No other magazine reaching 

the general public regularly presents, issue by issue, fresh travel reports 

from top correspondents in ELEVEN FOREIGN LANDS, plus late news 

FROM TIP TO TOP IN FLORIDA. For those 14,000,000 annual overnight visitors, 
DATELINE NEW YORK and TRAVEL'S STAGE COACH tells what's on where in 
Gotham, VAGABOND CAMERA plus a MONTHLY PHOTO CONTEST help ama- 
teur lensmen get professional-type pictures. Last-minute bulletins in TRAVEL DIGEST 
and a language lesson in SPEAK UP! are just two more of several departments 

that, in addition to practical articles, keep travelers wanting Travet every month. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 
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i: 
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Carnival's pleasures are plainly painted on the faces 
of these colorful figures from New Orleans’ Mardi Gras. 


itera Ss Color Photo By Lucien Offenberg 
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RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 

NAME 

STREET. 

Caer eee STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
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NAME 
STREET 
Cie STATE 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
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.Is there an 


BY 


Lie 
Dc 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Where can I get a fishing (hunting) 


permit? 


.Is there an English-language radio 


an 5 
(television) program? 


. Do you have a pamphlet explaining 


the works of art? 


. Do you have any postcards for sale? 


. How many stamps to mail this letter 


to the U. S.? 


American consul or 
attaché in this town? 


. Does that include service charge? 


. Would you be good enough to order 


for us? 


. The meal was delicious. Thank you 


very much, 


May I try this on for size? 


. Do you know where there is an Eng- 


lish-speaking doctor? 


. Could you tell me where I can have 


a prescription filled? 


. Fill the tank with gas, and check the 


oil and water. 


. ls camping permitted here? 


. Could we park our trailer here over- 


night? 


. Is it permitted to take pictures of the 


works of art? 


. Would you take a picture of me, 


please? 


. Are pets allowed in this hotel? 
. Do you have any dog (cat) food? 


. May I have a water dish for my dog 


(cat) ? 


WILLIAM MALTEN 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


PEAK UP! 


is) 


o v7 


. Sind 


GERMAN 


. Wo bekommt man hier einen Angel- 


schein (Jagdschein) ? 


. Gibt es hier ein Rundfunkprogramm 


(Fernsehprogramm) in englischer 


Sprache? 


.Haben Sie eine Beschreibung der 


Kunstwerke? 


Haben Sie Postkarten zum Verkauf? 


. Wieviel Briefmarken brauche ich 


fiir diesen Brief nach Amerika? 


.Gibt es hier einen amerikanischen 


Konsul oder sonst eine amerikanische 


Behorde? 


. Ist das Trinkgeld inbegriffen? 


. Wollen Sie bitte fiir uns bestellen? 


Das Essen war ausgezeichnet. Danke 
Ihnen vielmals. 


. Kann ich das mal anprobieren? 


. Konnen Sie mir sagen, wo ich einen 


Arzt finde, der englisch spricht? 


. Wo kann ich ein Rezept ausfiihren 


lassen ? 


. Ich mochte tanken, und Ol und Was- 


ser nachsehen lassen. 


.Darf man hier Zelte aufschlagen? 


. Konnen wir hier mit unserem Wohn- 


wagen tibernachten? 


. Darf man die Kunstwerke aufneh- 


men? 


. Wurden Sie mich bitte aufnehmen? 


in diesem Hotel Haustiere 
zugelassen ? 


. Haben Sie etwas Hunde- (Katzen-) 


futter ? 


.Konnen Sie mir ein Wassergefass 


fiir meinen Hund (meine Katze) 
geben? 


nn 


~_ 


GERMAN 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Voh bekommt mann here eye-nen 


un-ghel-shine (yahgt-shine) ? 


. Gheept ess here eye-n roont-foonk- 


proh-gram (férrn-zay-proh-gram) in 
anglisher shprah-che? 


. Hah-ben zee eye-ne beshryboong der 


koonst-vair-ke? 


Hah-ben zee posst-karten tsoom fer- 
kouf? 


. Veeh-feel bréef-marken brouche ich 


feer deezen breef nach amayrikah? 


. Geept ess here eye-nen amayrikahn- 


ishen konzool oh-der~ zonst eye-ne 
amayrikahnishe be-hair-de? 


.Isst das trink-gellt in-be-griffen? 


. Vollen zee bitte feer unss be-shtél- 


len? 


.Dass essen vahr 6éus-ge-tsych-nett. 


Danke eenen feel-mahls. 


-Kann ich dass mahl an-proh- sae 


ren? 


. Kennen zee meer zah-ghen, voh ich 


eye-nen ahrtst feende, der anglish 
shpricht ? 


. Voh kann ich eye-n raye-tsépt 6us- 


feeren lassen? 


.Ich mechte tanken, oont ale oont 


vasser nach-zay-en lassen. 


.Darf mann here tselte outf-shlah- 


5 
gehen? 


.Kennen veer here mitt odnzerem 


vohn-vah-ghen eeber-nach-ten ? 


. Darf mann dee kodnst-vair-ke ouf- 


nay-men? 


. Virden zee mich bitte ouf-nay-men? 


:/Zint in dee-zem hotel hotse-teere 


tsdo-ghe-lassen ? 


. Hah-ben zee ét-vass hoonde (katsen) 


footter ? 


-Kennen zee meer eye-n yasser-ghe- 


face feer meye-nen hoont (meye-ne 
katse) gay-ben? 
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ie Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon’ how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be 
yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, 
uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port 
-and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “‘To learn 
‘how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around 
the World,” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes practically 
every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, 
etc. There’s a whole section called “How to See the World at Low Cost,’ plus 
pages and pages of maps. 

- A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


The Very Best Buys in American Vacations 


nA: GOOD vacation doesn’t depend upon how much you spend. But upon 
the way a hotel or resort is managed, how the owners try to please you— 
and upon a hundred other things from a wonderful location to finding plenty 
of the kinds of activities that interest you most. 

In his book Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations, Norman Ford, 
America’s top expert on low cost travel and vacations, gives you his own 
personal choices of the very best vacations you can find all over America: 
—dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts (this is the book that shatters 

the myth that dude ranches are expensive) ; 

—the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers and passenger ships); 
—the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida vacations; 
—old time inns with old-time atmosphere (stage-coach stops, homes of New 

England governors, old southern inns, etc.) ; 

—the best spots in all America with housekeeping cabins for really low-cost 
vacations; low-cost sports fishing lodges, where the fish never stop biting; 

—really unusual vacations (would you like to fly to the North Pole? visit 
the Alaska seal islands? spend a vacation with writers, artists, musicians? 
keep yourself fit at a European-like spa where the prices are low enough 
to tickle a Scotsman?) ; 

—have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 a week in that French 
colony only a short boat-ride and two days’ drive from New York? 


WHY TAKE THE SAME STALE VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 


There’s so much to do, so many different kinds of vacations, so many 
wonderful places to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get a brand 
new vacation this year. Even one tip in Today’s Best Buys in American 
Vacations will be worth much more to you than the low $1.50 price of 
this big book. Remember, these are all Norman Ford’s own personal selec- 
tions of the very best vacations in all America. So send for your copy now. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $500- 
$1,000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you 
can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
etc. by bus and rail for just $139 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know 
you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the 
cost—and that there are a half dozen other round the world routings for 
under $1000? 

_ There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you 
‘the traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower cost, comfortable 
ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, 
rail; bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. ‘ ai 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide that 
‘tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows all the tricks 
of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the 
‘guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 76¢ takes 
you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 
to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the 
world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you 
ean really afford. 

4 If, you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is 
within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a 
big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and 
‘it's yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several 


‘times over. 


_ World, Today's Best Buys in American Vacations, and How to Travel 
Without Being Rich—for $3. 


AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in — 
whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even 
covers Mexico as well). ; 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to 
Mexico. Whether you’re visiting New England or California, Florida or 
the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, the East, 
the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells you road 
by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the important 
sights along the way and in the cities. 


In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or 
New Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, 
America by Car takes the guesswork out of 
travel. Of course it names hundreds upon 
hundreds of recommended places to eat and 
Stay. 

America is so big, you can easily overlook or 
forget important sights or make many a wrong 
turn. So get America by Car, the book that 
makes sure you’ll see everything of conse- 
quence and always travel right. 

America by Car is fully 170,000 words in 
length (for which most publishers would 
charge $5-$8). But it costs only $2.50, while it 
helps you see any part of America as you’ve 
prepay never before explored this part of the 
world. 


Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices 


—and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best value in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 


—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii, yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low cost exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so 
costs are low and stay low). 
Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 
@ France’s only remaining outpost in thousands to raise prices or crowd you 
this part of the world—completely out). 
surrounded by Canadian territory... @ That remarkable town where a fee of 
or a village more Scottish than Scot- 3¢ a day gives you an almost endless 
land . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, 
right in our own U.S., where no one picnics, potluck suppers, smorgasbord 
ever heard of nervous tension or the dinners and a fine arts program. That 
worries of modern day life. southern island first discovered by mil- 
@ Resort villages where visitors come by lionaires who had all the world to roam 
the score, so you always meet new peo- in... and now their hideaways are 
ple... (but they never come by the open to anyone who knows where to 
find them. 
You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 
colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico. 
Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to freedom 
from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 
words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 7 Baron St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| 
I 
| , | have enclosed $......0000... panies vicsnigenmtesaates (cash, check or money order). | 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money | 
| if | am not satisfied. | 
| (J TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler's directory 
| of passenger-carrying freighters). $1. | 
| (J TODAY'S BEST BUYS IN AMERICAN VACATIONS. $1.50. | 
(1 HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. | 
| SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Today's | 
| Best Buys In American Vacations, and How to Travel With- 
| | 
| I 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
l 


out Being Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 
(] AMERICA BY CAR. $2.50. 
(J OFF-THE BEATEN PATH .. . America's own Bargain Paradises. $2. 
SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $6. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY. 


1; 7. Ski. RACeS<. .sccwececcveicvccies « oLlCQr BUN Sam nNEaNG 
1, 8, 15. Night Ski Jumping........Wengen, Switzerland 
2. Candlemas Festival..............-Copacabana, Bolivia 
2-3. Festival of the Little Jars.......Evora, Portugal 
2-4. Lapp Winter Fair... .ccccwccceee-  JOKKMOKK, Sweden 
3. Feast of San Blas... ccepecee ees SASUNCLON, bona, 
3-5. Parada del Sole. ciccccvccgtwee se oNCOLUSCALO nmr anna 
5-7. Sports Car: ShowWe«ssre sso © ole 00s coc 6 0/0 s\0 « olecieieenaun 
S=11. Canadian Boat SHOW. <2. «<0 6 cle cccce os cleisistOmauaG 
5. Pardon des Terres Neuvas...Bordeaux, Fecamp, France 
5, 12, 14, 19. Carnival Celebs... ..3..VLarese uo em upaey 
6-7. Ski Jumping Competitions......Maribor, Yugoslavia 
6-11. Petite Mardi Gras..........-Deerfield Beach, Fla. 
6-12. Livestock Show & Rodeo.......c«e-eHl Paso, Texas 
7-18. Florida State Fair. secs seccc s 00s cin s ce ulsinistmmme 
8. Sun Pageant. ce cccccccscccccecsce sie c oo Nall Gomi OnaMonn 
8-12. Open’ Golf Tourney... occ ccis «ce alee oo LOCH UxemmEaaEnS 
9. Opera Ball <) .iace,« eisleieisis eleieleleverela ese e eiere evel ofsielelsteneian ammemmnn aaa 
9-12. Charro Days Fiesta............BrownsSville, Texas 
10. Film Festival..c.crecsccsreccceee COrtagpenda, scomonipaa 


10-11. Crufts Dog SHOW e 6 eicisic occ 6 0c oes © 0 0s 0\e sole seGuICiorumn 


10-15. Fur Market “Fair. <veccccccleecccs sce ehtOlOS meNOnwienys 
ll. Bal des Loups. <.0<'0s0c0086 0. DLankenberge ym pemenuE 
TL. ROdCOeccccicwccwceesce seve s ce eh UlLaruris Newmoe camer 
11-12. Int'l Ski Jumping...........Gstaad, Switzerland 
11-14. Mardi Gras...............Barranquilla, Colombia 
12. Carnival. << s;.scescew soe c 0.0 ¢0e.sieels eM LINO ism mnareIE 
12. Masked Skiing... .ccwecovccocvecocae sic e LUT Omnia aneeriel 
12. Founding CellebS.... ccc wcccecccce « e NONtLIO Omen aumne 
12-14. Flinserlfasching............Bad Aussee, Austria 


12-26. NASCAR Speed Weeks..........Daytona Beach, Fla. | 


13. RosSenmontag Carnival....cccccsescceee - DUpen,) De meat 
14. Annual Mardi Gras.......s..e..Corpus Christi nmmexas 
14. Chinese New Year Celebs... ...ccccsvvcce see HOnGumn 


14-17. Scottish Dairy Show.......sss+seeee+sss DEORE 


15.-March 15. Sandy Shoes Festival....St. Pierce, Fla. 


17-19. Nat'l Rabbit Show..........-Copenhagen, Denmark 


17-22. Tac Boat SHO Wee eidiecele te ies. e: oheleie cele. 40. suet ele Renan Taner T 
17-26. Club Champs Golf Tourney...Palm Springs, Calif. 


‘18. Bal du Rat Mort Masquerade.........O0stend, Belgium 


18-26. Nat'l Outdoor Exposition..........-New Yorke uuy 
18-March 3. Floral Festival..Christchurch, New Zealand 
19. La Passio Drama... fe cccce siscccc ces oe COLVORO mse TIE 
19. Giant Slalom... cc ccccc ces sees cAPOSa, oWl teen 
20. Vlach Wedding. cccecccscescccesees es JNECDES NGmEEGE 
20-22. Carnival Processions.........Basel, Switzerland 
20-28. Battle of the Flowers... ic sece eee « CACL ZS OEE 
22. Washington's B'day Donkey Races...St. Croix, V.I. 


23. Federation Day CelebS..ccscccccdsccccccc ss BOPDBOGEEE 


24-27. Household Goods Fair...........Cologne, Germany 
24-March 3. Boat & Vacation Show..........Atlanta, Ga. 
24-March 4. Wellington Festival.......Wellington, N.Z. 
25-March 1. Int'l Skiing.....Kranjska Gora, Yugoslavia 
25-March 6. Festival of the Pines...New Plymouth, N.Z. 
26-28. All Arabian Horse, Show. .....c.c..eerN0enix, sAnaae 
27. Tel Chai Daye. ccisctem scccscwceens s 6 elOrtL ernment 
27-March 1. Carnival.....cccccccccccee e-LUXEMbOUrE City, 
28s) KaLeCV ALA. Darcie wie. ctste'e) 6 weve wi e'e'el e's 60-06 6 eis ee Cl ae hee 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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i ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may learn Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


' The Educational Guild Tl 
1 P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


‘GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each 
LANGUAGE" Course checked. This is a 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


“LIVING 
saving 


Check () FRENCH 0) SPANISH 
Important Here CL) ITALIAN 1) GERMAN 
RUSSIAN ODO HEBREW 
Name. SS 
(pisase print) 
Address 
City and Zone. State. 


Jan eee ee see ee sees esses eee eeee 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 8- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels, 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you leam to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenéver you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates’’! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your, entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat”’ any words, phrases or even 
whole _ lessons—as often. as you “want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
83% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 


phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive rfe- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


‘| yi ANNAN 


AGE 
COMMON USA 
CORCTIONARY ~ 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A TASTE OF HONEY—Lyceum, 149 W. 45th, 
JU 2-3897. Shelagh Delaney’s play, which has 
been produced in London and Los Angeles, has 
Angela Lansbury, Joan Plowright among cast. 

ADVISE AND CONSENT—Cort, 138 W. 48th, CI 
5-4289. Loring Mandel’s dramatization of Alan 
Drury’s Pulitzer Prize novel includes Ed Beg- 
ley, Richard Kiley, Judson Laire, Chester Mor- 
ris in cast directed by Franklin Schaffner. 

ALL THE WAY HOME-—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
A Death in the Family, dramatized by Tad 
Mosel, includes Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, 
Lillian Gish, Aline MacMahon in cast, 

AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, CI 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightclub pair tackle 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 

BECKET—Royale, 242 W. 45th, CI 5-5760. Sir 
Laurence Olivier, Anthony Quinn top large 
cast, directed by Peter Glenville, in Lucienne 
Hill’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s Paris hit 
concerning Henry II and Thomas a Becket. 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—54th St., 152 W. 54th, JU 
6-3787. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer Chita 
Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. Moves to 
Shubert, Jan. 16. 

CAMELOT—Majestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
T. H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s days, 
The Once and Future King, becomes musical 
comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Frederick 
Loewe composing score—cast featuring Julie 
Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
M’el Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert Coote, with 
dances by Hanya Holm, sets by Oliver Smith. 

CRITIC’S CHOICE—Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
47th, CI 6-0390. Henry Fonda, Georgann John- 
son, Virginia Gilmore, Mildred Natwick are 
among those involved in this comedy by Ira 
Levin about a theatre reviewer whose wife be- 
comes a playwright. 

DO-RE-MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 
4664. Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker, David Burns 
head cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
Garson Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green, choreography 
by Mare Breaux & Dee Dee Wood. Opens 
Dec. 26. 

FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
critics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical for 1959-60, Pultizer 
Prize, others. 

GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 


INVITATION TO A MARCH—Music Box, 239 W. 


45th, CI 6-4636. Easy-going Celeste Holm, her 
shibboleth-shunning illegitimate son well por- 
trayed by James MacArthur, confront conforms 
ist rivals in sharp-tongued Eileen Heckart, 
fanciful Jane Fonda, among others, in Arthur 
Laurents’ predictable but pleasing comedy for 
a party-mood evening. 

IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 
French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 
Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 

LITTLE MOON OF ALBAN—Longacre, 220 W. 
48th, CI 6-5639. Julie Harris as an Irish nun 
heads large cast in James Costigan’s drama 
based on his 1958 award-winning TV play, 
with Herman Shumlin directing, sets by Jo 
Mielziner. Presstopper: Closed, 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5lst, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 


PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT—Helen Hayes, 210 


W. 46th, CI 6-6380. James Daly, Barbara Bax- 
ley, Robert Webber are among those involved 
in this new play by Tennessee Williams. 
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SEND ME NO FLOWERS—Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. David Wayne, Nancy 
Olson top billings in this comedy by Norman 
Barasch & Carroll Moore concerning hypo- 
chondria, under direction of James Dyas. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Deft yet somewhat disappointing musi- 
calization of O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, but 
Eileen Herlie nuances her numbers with wel- 
come, wondrous warmth. Presstopper: Closing 
notice posted. 

TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
New York in the Nineties, dissected by the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams book, gets Jerome 
Weidman-George Abbott adaptation into musi- 
cal, with score by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
don Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
headed by Maurice Evans. 

THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this outspoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 

THE 49TH COUSIN—<Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Menasha Skulnik, Martha Scott, 
portray leading parts in this drama by Florence 
Lowe & Caroline Francke concerning a Jewish 
family in Syracuse at century’s turn. 

THE HOSTAGE—Eugene O’Neill, 230 W. 49th, 
CI 6-8870. Brendan Behan’s, explosively ir- 
reverent romp addles aspects of play, musical 
and revue in a Dublin lodging house filled with 
this decade’s dottiest denizens, all outrageous- 
ly entertaining, bawdily uninhibited. Must move 
by Jan. 9. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor in this memorably 
moving drama by William Gibson. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Broadway, 1681 Broadway, 
CI 7-7992. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Diama Critics: Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 

THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN —Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. See 
Pick of the Pack, page 11. 

THE WALL—Billy Rose, 208 W. 41st, WI 7-5510. 
Millard Lampel’s dramatization of John Her- 
sey’s novel about Hitler’s mass extermination 
of Jews in Poland includes George C. Scott, 
Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph Buloff in its cast. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. 

UNDER THE YUM YUM TREE—Henry Miller’s, 
124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. A young girl’s dilemma 
over two attractive men has Gig Young, Sandra 
Church, Dean Jones, Nan Martin in Lawrence 
Roman’s contemporary comedy, with Joseph 
Anthony directing. 

WILDCAT—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd, CI 5-5226. 
Lucille Ball stars in this musical comedy about 
oil digging in the Southwest at century’s be- 
ginning, with book by N. Richard Nash, lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh, music by Cy Coleman, cast 
including Keith Andes, Edith King, Clifford 
David, Howard Fischer, with direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. 


FOOTLIGHT FOOTNOTE 
THE BEST MAN and TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
have resumed Wednesday night curtain times 
at) 7:30 P.M. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 


99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 


tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Broadway surprises: a real 
smash _ hit. 

THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym-. 
bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro- 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselves 
engrossed or repelled. 

THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of confetti. 

THE MOUSETRAP—Maidman, 416 W. 42nd, _ 
BR 9-2084. Agatha Christie’s well-cast who- 
dunit, which London made history’s longest- 
run play, warrants seeing twice for its fine 
unfolding to its clever climax. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s _ 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— 
and we still say it’s dull. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Jan. 11: THE CONQUERING HERO—ANTA, 245 
W. 49th, CO 5-1855. Tom Poston, Lionel Stan- 
der, Cherry Davis, Jane Mason, many others, 
form cast of this musical scored by Moose 
Charlap, with lyrics by Norman Gimbel, chore- 
ography by Bob Fosse, adapted from 1944 
Preston Sturges film, Hail the Conquering Hero, 
adapted by Lawrence Gelbart, about a misfit 
Marine mistakenly lionized. : 

Jan. 9: RHINOCEROS—Theatre not set at press 
time. Large cast, including Eli Wallach, Zero 
Mostel. participate in Eugene Ionesco’s uwnusu- 
al play, translated by Derek Prouse, directed 
by Joseph Anthony, about a non-conformist. 

Jan. 12: SHOW GIRL—Eugene O’Neill, 230 W. 
49th, CI 6-8870. Carol Channing, Jules Mun- 
shin head this musical revue with score & 
lyrics by Charles Gaynor. 

Jan. 25: JULIA, JAKE AND UNCLE JOE—Thea- 
tre not set at press time. Claudette Colbert, 
Luba Malina lead cast of this play by Howard 
Tiechmann based on Oriana Atkinson’s Over 
at Uncle Joe’s concerning life in Russia for a 
foreign correspondent’s wife, with sets, cos- 
tumes and lighting by Frederick Fox. 

Jan. 26: MIDGIE PURVIS—Theatre not set at 
press time. Tallulah Bankhead returns to 
Broadway in Mary Coyle Chase’s play anent 
problems of a woman’s middle age. 


REIN CHECKS 


TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd, JU 
2-2424. Jan. 12: Ontario (Dennis Glen Cooper) ; 
Jan. 19: Switzerland (Kenneth Richter) ; Jan. 
26: Greece (Dr. J. Gerald Hooper) ; Feb. 2: 
Indonesia (John Nicolls Booth). 5:30, 8:30 


p.m. $1.50. 

BALLET—N.Y. City Center, 131 W. 55th, CI 
6-8989. Jan. 8 (Mat.): Swan Lake, Modern 
Jazz, Pas de Trois, Firebird. Jan. 10 (Eve.): 
Swan Lake, Tender Night, Interplay, Stars 
and Stripes. Jan. 11 (Eve.): Jazz Concert, 
Modern Jazz, Gounoud Symphony. Jan. 12 
(Eve.) : Divertimento #15, Modern Jazz, Figure 
in the Carpet. Jan. 13 (Eve.) : Swan Lake, Al- 
legro Brillante, Pas de Deux, Serenade. Jan. 
14 (Eve.) : Serenade, Souvenirs, Pas de Trois, 
Western Symphony. Jan. 15 (Mat.): Swan 
Lake, Firebird, Afternoon of a Faun, Western 
Symphony. Jan. 15 (Eve., final perf.) : Pas 
de Dix, Modern Jazz, Figure in the Carpet. 
$1.95-$3.95. 

ICE HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave. at 
50th, CO 5-6811. N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago 
Jan. 4; Montreal Jan 8; Boston Jan. 25, To- 
ronto Jan. 29. $1.00-5.00. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


constitutionality of it all, 

we're surprised that little if 
any objections have been made con- 
cerning cabaret cards for employees 
and entertainers in New York’s 
night spots from the simple angle 
of freedom. We grant Commission- 
er Kennedy’s honesty and his right 
to enforce regulations—although 
the peculiar use of the license fees 
_ seems glossed-over too readily—but 
we back officials of the amusement 
industry in asking Mayor Wagner 
to wipe out—as he can—the ridicu- 
lous rule. You want a cop control- 
ling your job? Freedom, always in 
peril, is certainly under fire when 
you must have an identity card just 
_to wash dishes in a tavern. No other 
city in the U. S. has such absurd 
regulations—and they should be 
changed. There’s our protest. We 
hope you send yours, too, to Mayor 
Wagner. Fighting City Hall is an 
American duty. . . . Two new shops 
of special note for TRAVELERs: Galil, 
at Bway and 80th St., featuring 
Israeli craft plus food delicacies, and 
Folklore Boutique at 46 W. 57th, 
displaying superb handiwork from 
Yugoslavia. . . . They call single- 
name Soshana the Cassandra of the 


Wes from the illegality‘or un- 


Canvas, and her weird impression- 
ist paintings will hang—by the 
neck?—at the Bodley Gallery, 223 E. 
60th, Jan. 9-28. ... Stewed Prunes,a 
two-man, one-maid revue, has trav- 
eled from coffee house to Off-Bway 
theater to its current night-spot 
stand, the Showplace, for 5:30 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. presentations, with the 
Blue Angel on tap next—a circuit 
more off-beat amusements are _ be- 
ginning to make. Waldorf- 
Astoria has converted its old Men’s 
Bar into a German restaurant, the 
Walldorfkeller, with atmospheric 
decor, mit apfelstrudel und things 
like that on the menu, doors open 
from noon to 10:00 p.m... . City 
Center will please Gilbert and Sulli- 
van fans with that team’s fun-tuned 
operettas Jan. 17 through Feb. 5.... 
Adults too will want to grab a copy 
of Crown’s Young Folks’ New York, 
an excellent picture-and-text cover- 
age of the Big City for Little Lads 
and Lasses.... At E. 74th St. Theatre 
Jan. 3: Ballet Ballads, choreo- 
graphic combo of unique items. . . . 
Skating into Mad. Sq. Garden: Ice 
Follies of 1961 Jan. 10-22... . Rich- 
ard Hepburn, Kate’s brother, pen- 
ned Sudden End of Anne Cinguefoil 
due at E. End Theatre Jan. 10. 


Fabulous New Restaurant Features Latin American Specialties 


Gourmets seeking top-fare Latin American 
food will now seek satisfaction at beautiful 
Fonda del Sol, expansive restaurant at 100 
E. 53rd St., where seven rooms make cozy 
seating arrangements for 350 possible diners, 
amid modern, dramatic decor, daily specials 
such as Argentine pancakes filled with beef 
running just $2.00, but urge to sample some 
of many dishes available should keep this 
spot on your special, not budget, program. 


PICK OF THE PACK: 


The Unsinkable Molly Brown 


Pron all of us cart our preju- 
dices into the theatre with us, 


and we confess sitting down at the _ 


Winter Garden to view The Un- 
sinkable Molly Brown with not ex- 


actly a palpitating passion for Tam- 
my Grimes. But early in the pro- ~ 


ceedings, Miss Grimes sags in front 
of a piano she must learn to play 
overnight and turned our frozen 
heart into melted blubber, her 
unique artistry shining through 
well beyond the inherent comicali- 


ty of the scene. She kept us in this. 


new state of adoring surrender for 
the rest of the show’s rich romp—a 
sturdy, fact-based tale of Molly’s 
scramble upward from shack to 
high-society acceptance. Scripter 
Richard Morris neatly avoids mak- 
ing Molly a fallen My Fair Lady, 
and Meredith Willson’s score mesh- 
es well with the story line, one trick- 
tongued number, Are You Sure?, 
brightly reminiscent of his Music 
Man’s great Trouble. As the main 
Mollycoddler, Harve Presnell is 
aptly robust, others in the talented 
cast—with special kudos to Edith 
Meisner and Mitchell Gregg—ca- 
vorting through well-paced scenes 
with appropriate zest under Dore 
Schary’s direction. And Miles 
White’s costuming includes the 
fanciest feminine hats in ages. But 
it’s terrific Tammy Grimes who 
keeps The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown afloat so engagingly. —MMD. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


220 S. STATE ST. e CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


If you do not want to cut coupon from Back 


Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 


Brochures describing 1961 Sailings. 
(J European Brochure No. 8-C 
(1 Mediterranean Brochure No. 8-V 


Name 


Address. 


City 


~The 


ARIS has more than 15,000 

taxi drivers—of whom 400 are 

femmes. .. . Saigon, the capi- 
tal of South Vietnam, has a city hall 
with Monte Carlo type architecture. 
... Lhe Australians claim that their 
little continent is the oldest on 
earth, geographically speaking... . 
Delacroix ceiling in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris, has 
been restored so that you can no 
longer see the bullet hole in the 
thigh of the Goddess of Steam.... 
A bottle of Scotch costs about $35.00 
in a Beirut night club, but you can 
drink arak, a local drink, for far less. 
Arak does not make you blind, only 
coo-coo. .. . If you yearn for the 
Grande Olde Days of England’s 
glory, stay at the Connought Ho- 
tel in the heart of London’s May- 
fair. The former London residence 
of the Duke of Connought is in 
Carlos Place, opposite a pocket 
handkerchief of a park. A liveried 
man in a top hat shivers at the 
entrance. With comfortable rooms, 
excellent food, wonderful service, 
the place is close to the shops, the- 
atres and the haut monde. Added 
attractions are (in season) Cary 
Grant, Ingrid Bergman and similar 
fauna who like quiet splendor. 


EUROPE 


Scandinavia and Europe Conducted Tours 
June 20 and June 27—Free folder 0 


{. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 


Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 0 
2. South America 1}; Caribbean Islands (]; Mexico () 
3. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 

Hawaii 0; Japan 0; Australia 0; 


Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 1; 
Around the World (). 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of va¢ation and approximate date. 


For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS, ine. Bema ase 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Sail aboard 151-ft. POLYNE- 
SIA (world’s largest staysail 
schooner) to Bimini, Berry 
Islands, Great Abaco, Grand 
Bahama, Nassau. Sailing, fish- 
ing, skindiving. 

10 Days of Adventure—$150 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1051-T 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 
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SEVEN LITTLE HOMES 
N THE center of beautiful Co- 
penhagen, look for De Syv 
Smaa Hjem which has seven 
rooms, each furnished like a 
small Danish home in different 
periods of her existence. You get 
a lesson in Danish history with 
your Danish pastry. The food is 
what the natives eat, and so far 
the place is contaminated by few 
fish, 
meat, then wonderful Danish 
cheese and finally dessert of pas- 
try, ice cream or fruit. Try tonk, 
a fish that is a meal in itself ac- 
companied by white potatoes, 
horseradish and a mustard butter 
sauce. Like the rest of the food at 
the Seven Small Homes, it’s a 
Danish delight. 


American tourists. Soup, 


Single bedroom with bath is $14.75, 
double $22.00. Dinner is $3.50 and 
up and up. ... Famous Paris rail- 
road station, the Gare d’Orsay, is 
to be turned into a hotel. . . . Serre 
Chevalier in the Hautes Alpes in 
the Briancon Valley near the Italian 
frontier is a country club de neige 
where the skiing is excellent, the 
sun hot on the frozen slopes, and a 
shuttle service goes to Chantemerle, 
the departure point of the telefer- 
ique which rises to 8,000 feet. It 
costs about $45.00 a week per per- 
son with meals, and a week’s excur- 
sion from Paris or London includ- 
ing transportation back and forth, 
meals and lodging at this slightly 
off-beat but attractive Swiss resort 
costs $100....The British are slow- 
ly succumbing to American Gad- 
gets. Huge ads in the papers, pro- 
claim “It’s no sin to be warm in 
winter.” This is directly against all 
English tradition which claims that 
central heating is an American fad. 
They have even given in to the push 
button. And guess what the first 
thing to appear is, when you press 
a button? A cup of tea, naturally. 
On the early morning commuters 
trains (and others as well) between 
Bath and London, you press a but- 


ton, and lo—tea! It’s pretty hard to 
drink because British trains still 
jiggle through the country uproari- 
ously without benefit of any loath- 
some American gadgets to make 
them glide smoothly. English busi- 
nessmen, sitting in great dignity, 
pour out the tea which stains the 
cloth under the cup as the train 
gives a leap across the English coun- 
ties. Next they raise the cups to 
chest level, solemnly spilling a few 
drops down their shirt fronts. . . . 
When you’re in Rome you can no 
longer do as the Romans do, Five 
historic-minded American travelers. 
strolled down the Via Veneto in 
togas and laurel wreaths and were 
run in by the police for wearing 
togas without a permit. 


CUSTOMS CORNER 

STEP across the Straits of 
A Gibraltar from Europe is 
the city of Tangier, a touch of 
the East on the northwestern tip 
of Africa. Here shrouded figures, 
women in long flowing gowns 
with veiled faces, and men in 
loose hooded robes mix with peo- 
ple in European dress, the men 
often topped by bright red fezzes. 
In the old Arab parts of the town, 
the Casbah, are narrow, winding, 
sinister lanes with caves of shops 
opening on either side. The pal- 
ace of the old Sultan, with cool 
fountains, has wide gracious 
rooms, still splendid with the 
glories of the Arabian nights. In 
the harem apartments there is a 
small gold cart—a cage on wheels 
—in which the Sultan’s girl brides 
were delivered to him. In the bars 
and night clubs sophisticated 
Americans, English, French, Aus- 
trians, Belgians seem to be whis- 
pering international secrets in a 
dozen different languages, for 
Tangier has an aura of the cloak 
and dagger. On the cold pave- 
ment outside, an ancient Arab 
will be propped up against a 
wall, his feet outstretched, his 
eyes closed. 
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WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 


Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 
..» 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South 
America, Mexico, Hawaii, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & Las Vegas, 
New York, Florida, College Tour of Europe, 
the Orient, and Around-the-World. 


See your travel agent or write Dept. TV-1 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y. * PLAZA 8-2433 


Next Spring... 
visit GREECE 
and the 
“MAGIC ISLANDS” 


of the Mediterranean 


with an escorted tour especially 
planned for camera fans 


Write for brochure describing this 
and other photographic tours. 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 
P. O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Calif. 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES i 


LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 

. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 
on adventurous journey thru 
natural, unspoiled tropical 
Fla., including air boat and 
swamp buggy jaunts... 
ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


Myers, Fla. “Our 10th Year’’ 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 
aboard the "'Lazy 
Bones" write 
Shanty Boat 


Cruises, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1628V, Ft. 
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By Air: Perched on a pair of pol- 
ished boards atop a ski slope high 
in the Colorado Rockies or New 
Mexico’s Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, consider how kind it was of 
Continental Airlines to arrange this 
budget ski tour for your winter wan- 
dering. Consider further how you 
could choose between Aspen, Win- 
ter Park, Ski-Broadmoor, Taos Ski 
Valley and Santa Fe Basin. Add1- 
tionally dwell on how, at Aspen for 
instance, you could elect for seven 
nights’ lodging and 21 meals for 
only $44.00, or how at Santa Fe 
Basin two days and nights in a pri- 
vate-bath single room with break- 
fast thrown in came to a piddling 
$16.00. Also mull over how a round- 
trip flight from Chicago to Colorado 
Springs or Denver via Continental 
cost only $95.70, and the first-class 
run to Santa Fe but $156.40. And if 
lift fees and rent-a-car costs upped 
your total expenditure a little re- 
member, as you start downhill, that 
it’s still an inexpensive outing. 


By Ship: Reach right now for your 
checkbook! If you want to sail April 
7 aboard the Norwegian America 
Line’s Bergensfjord for thirteen 
days in the Caribbean, you must 
make a deposit of $100 no later than 
February 24. Failure to get right in 
there with the down payment means 
that the Bergensfjord will sail with- 
out you from New York for Guade- 
loupe, Barbados, Dominica, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Puerto Rico, and the 
Bahamas—a total of 4,133 miles of 
cruising before returning to New 
York. You can pay as little as $300 
for this cruise, or as much as $975 if 
you're feeling affluent. And since the 
fin-stabilized ship is all first class, 
pool and other pleasures are avail- 
able to all. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


“AROUND 
THE 

WORLD” 

WITH US 


we're a 
friendly group! 


It’s so much more fun this way. 
There are so many exciting moments 
that need to be shared...with con- 
genial folks like yourself. 

World-famous travel expert Har- 
old Percival offers you 
47 glorious, globe- gir- 
dling days at unparal- 
leled prices for best- 
type accommodations. 
Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, India, 
Egypt. Names to quicken the blood 
and start you packing. Plus so many 
more... 

.like the Middle East! As an 
added side-trip, you can spend 33 
days amidst the wonders of the Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and to cap it 
off, Rome, Paris and London! 

Every step of the way you feel some- 
one is responsible for you...an experi- 
enced Percival Tour Conductor... 
interpreting languages, handling cus- 
toms, currencies, transportation. All you 
do is relax and concentrate on storing 
up memories you’ll spend weeks telling 
the folks back home about! 

Start planning right now. Ask your 
Travel Agent for Percival Tours de- 
scriptive literature. He can make your 
reservations, too. Or post the coupon 
below...today! : 


“ bereiwal, 


oF ai eas FREE LITERATURE---~----~— 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles '36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, ll. 

Tell me about those happy groups you send 
travelling! Send booklets on guided tours 
Around the World [J], Around the Middle 
East []. Also, to Europe in the famous 
Percival Club Coach [). 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


FTER an eight-year lapse, Flori- 
A da is again the site of the na- 


tion’s Little White House. It 


has held the honor frequently in the 


past—the last time when Harry Tru- 
man set up winter White House- 
keeping in Key West. Now Presi- 


- dent Jack Kennedy returns the hon- 


or with the indication that he’ll use 
the Kennedy ocean-front home at 
1095 N. Ocean Dr., Palm Beach, for 
holiday visits. The red-tiled house 
is comfortable rather than opulent, 


_has a swimming pool flanked by 


palm trees 40 or 50 feet high. There 


are six bedrooms, separate servants’ 


quarters, a four-car garage and 


_ enough open space on a 200-foot 


sea-side lot for expansion—if need- 
ed. Warren Harding occupied Flori- 
da’s first Little White House, built 
on the grounds of the Flamingo Ho- 
tel on Miami Beach in 1921. He also 
occupied a lodge at Coco Lobo on 
the Florida Keys that. year. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was another fre- 
quent Presidential visitor—aboard 
Navy vessels. Truman used a cot- 


: _ tage at the Key West Naval Station 


vy 
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during his Presidency—and helped 


bring new prosperity to the South- 


ernmost resort. General Eisenhower 
spent his first winter vacation as 
President in Key West but later 
shifted to Atlanta. The runner-up 


in the recent political race will be 
in Florida frequently too. Key Bis- 
cayne, an island only six or seven 


minutes from downtown Miami, 
has already had one visit from Rich- 


ard and Pat Nixon since Election 
Days =. - 
author of Broadway’s current The 
_ Best Man and runner-up for a New 


Playwright Gore Vidal, 


York seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a frequent first-nighter 
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at Coconut Grove Playhouse in 
Miami. The Playhouse opened its 
season with Shirley Booth in The 
Late Christopher Bean and Kim 
Hunter in The Disenchanted but 
will mix musicals with drama for 
remainder of season. A preview of 
a play by Ketti Frings about the late 
Eugene O'Neill is a possible starter. 
... Soprano Renata Tebaldi in a 
Miami Opera Guild production of 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier is due 
at the Dade County Auditorium 
Jan. 23 and 28 at the Miami Beach 
Auditorium Jan. 25. Dade County 
Auditorium schedule also includes 
Roger Williams Jan. 5, Vincente 
Escudero and Spanish Dance Com- 
pany Jan. 13, 14, Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir Jan. 8, Jose Greco 
Spanish Dancers Jan. 21, 22, and 
Dorothy Kirsten as soloist with Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony Orches- 
tra Jan. 15. Miami Beach Auditori- 
um will have Miss Kirsten and the 
Symphony, with Fabien Sevitsky 
conducting, on Jan. 16.... On the 
lighter side, hotels such as the 
Eden Roc, where Johnny Mathis 
just closed; the Fontainebleau, 
where Sinatra, Red Skelton and 
the like will be along at dates yet 
not set; the Deauville, Ameri- 
eana, and so forth, are booking 
practically all the available cafe 
stars. ... Deauville will have Betty 
Grable for six days opening Jan. 19, 
followed by Billy Daniels and Jack 
Carter on Jan. 26.... Carillon Hotel 
has a new Lou Walters French Re- 
vue. ... A zany Sillies and Fillies 
Revue is at the Seville . . . Diosa 
Costello heads her own Spanish- 
motifed revue at the Saxony... 
Alan Gale’s Copa City Theater of 
Stars, a non-night-club variety pres- 


entation, heads its weekly bills with 
Reginald Gardner on Dec. 29, Elsa 
Lancaster and Eileen Barton on 
Jan. 5, Imogene Coco and Larry 
Adler on Jan. 12, Linda Darnell and 
the Sabra Dancers Jan. 19, and Boris 
Karloff and Betty Johnson on Jan. 
26....Up in Palm Beach, The 
Musicarnival, with a program of 
ring-style. | musicals—possibly 
with Music Man among them— 
and the Royal Poinciana Play- 
house get under way this month. 
... Other special events, sponsored 
by the Society of the Four Arts of 
Palm Beach, will include Arlene 


Francis lecturing Off the Top of . 


My Head, and “The Theatre of 
Paul Vincent Carroll.”. . . Sport 
highlight in South Florida will be 
re-opening of Hialeah Race Track 


on Jan. 19—also a society milestone - 


—for a 40-day meet. Two $100,000 
events, one of $75,000 and two of 
$50,000 are on the schedule... - 
Afloat, the top events for January 
will include the Raven Class In- 
ternational Championships to be 
sailed at Miami Yacht Club Jan. 
7-8, the Sunshine Regatta at the 
same place a week later, Fort 
Lauderdale Golden Jubilee Pow- 
erboat Regatta on Jan. 8, and the 
Fort Lauderdale-St. Petersburg 
sailing race, substitute for the an- 
nual St. Pete-Havana event, on 
Jan. 14. ... Florida has a unique 


on-the-job training set-up in Starke. - 


Its main classroom is a combined 
moonshine still and B-girl type 
saloon. It’s for the training of en- 
forcement agents for the State Bev- 
erage Department and is modeled 
after the FBI’s Combat Village in 
Quantico, Va... . It is known that 
secrecy must be practiced at Cape 
Canaveral’s missile base—but the 
Air Force is trying to ease public 
curiosity with a display of several 
American cruise and ballistic mis- 
siles in front of the Patrick Air 
Force Base technical laboratory, 
just south of Patrick on AlA... . 
Not many know that Florida ranks 
behind only Oregon and Georgia 
as a'commercial forest land. Value 
of forest products in the state is 
about $453,000,000 with pulp prod- 
ucts making up for 69 per cent of 
the total. . . . Stephen Foster Week 
at White Springs is slated for Jan. 
14-20. @ 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


HERE ARE still many hardy 

travelers who believe the sunny 

resort islands of the British 
Bahamas chain are in the West In- 
dies, but they aren’t. And this neck- 
lace of 700 islands and cays doesn’t 
lie in the Caribbean area either—if 
you're a stickler for geography. 
‘What's more, Nassau isn’t an island, 
as many would have you think. It’s 
the capital of the Bahamas, situated 
on New Providence Island... . Add- 
ing machines are getting to the red- 
hot stage, totaling up the 60 tourist 
data on the Out Islands and Nas- 
sau—records in both areas. Best 
guess, heading into ’61, is that the 
chain drew more than 330,000. 
That's nearly 70,000 up from any 
other twelve months in history... . 
Nassau’s main docks at Prince 
George Wharf, landing spot for 
thousands of cruise ship passen- 
gers, have been doubled in size 
and modernized at a cost of 
$1,500,000. They're now 1,150 
feet long and designed to handle 
increased traffic. . . . Vacationers are 
now offered an air link between 
Florida and the booming Abaco Is- 
land area via Mackey Airlines’ new 
flights from Ft. Lauderdale to 
Marsh Harbour. Service began on a 
three-times weekly basis but is sure 
to expand. . . . Private yacht skip- 
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pers and private plane pilots will 
find much of interest and assistance 
in the new edition of the Yachts- 
men’s Guide to the Bahamas. It can 
be ordered for $1.50 through the 
Bahamas Development Board of- 
fice, 608 First National Bank Bldg., 
Miami 32, Fla... . If you work up 
an appetite for French cuisine 
while you’re in the Bahamas you 
might try White Gates, newly 
opened on West Bay St. in Nas- 
sau. The establishment graces a 
150-year-old dwelling. ... Bahamian 
ponies with native jockeys are off 
and running again at Nassau’s 
Hobby Horse Hall racetrack. Sea- 
son’s end is April 30. 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HE Bermuda At Home pro- 
‘eee is in full swing, and for 

the first time visitors to this 
famous resort have a day-to-day, 
week-to-week calendar of events 
prepared for them. A selective din- 
ing system has been worked out with 
five of the major hotels, which will 
also alternate gala entertainment 
programs each week. Free teas are 
highlighted by European fashion 
shows and atmosphere exhibitions 
in the City Hall, while bridge and 
golf tournaments round out the ac- 
tivities. ... Masters, Ltd., on Front 
Street has livened up its main en- 


trance by setting square slabs of 
Italian marble into the pavement. 
. . - Completely new is the Mer- 
maid Gallery, above the Island 
Maid on Front Street. Reproduc- 
tions on canvas of famous masters 
and Bermuda artists are available 
in locally made frames, and a huge 
collection of tiles and accessories 
from England is arranged in what 
used to be the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club. ... On January 22, the 
Tsuneshima Maru will be calling 
here with cargo from the Orient and 
the West Coast of the United States 
for the first time since the Second 
World War. The Ionon Lines of 
Tokyo will operate three sailings a 
year, thereby eliminating the need 
for local merchants to carry such 
large inventories. . . . Preliminary 
figures of the recently completed 
census show a total population of 
55,622 including visitors and per- 
sonnel on ships and U.S. bases. . . . 
During January, the Ocean Mon- 
arch will be replaced by the Nova 
Scotia while she goes on a series 
of cruises to Florida. On January 
29, the completely refitted Queen of 
Bermuda returns here for her week- 
ly luxury cruises. .. . The “aloha” 
treatment is given each week to de- 
parting visitors on the Queen of 
Bermuda by a Calypso trio which 
leads the farewell party from the 21 
Club to proprietor Stanley Evans’ 
Chris Craft. Everyone is welcome to 
join the sing-song ride. .. . The long- 
awaited new ferries are due to ar- 
rive in Bermuda early in January. 
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... The colorful spectacle of danc- 
ing Gombeys can be seen on the 
- streets in Hamilton on January 2. 

. A bold plan by Pan American 
Airways has been proposed, and if 
both governments agree it will pro- 
_ vide a one-third discount on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
for each additional member of a 
family group... . The long-awaited 
Bermuda Bowl has been opened, 
and residents and visitors alike can 
bowl in the most modern alleys with 
automatic pin-spotting equipment. 
... For the first time, Pink Beach 
is remaining open all winter. An 
extensive expansion plan includes a 
free-form pool filled with fresh 
water, and a new four-unit cottage. 
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By Jean Gyory 


HE Theatre De Poche this win- 
d kes presents Les Bdatisseurs 

Empire by Boris Vian, 
Monpti by Gabor Vaszary, Maribel 
et Son Etrange Famille by Miguel 
Mihura, Sammy by Ken Hughes, 
Ton Ami d’école by Joannes-Mario 
Simmel, Le Mari Confondu by 
Moliere. Nighthawk note: 
- Brussels, with 20,000 lamps in 
the streets, claims it has more 
lights than any other European 
city. ... The ~Paris-Brussels rail 
line, over which twelye steam or 
Diesel trains and eight Trans-Eu- 
rope-Expresses travel daily, will be 
completely electrified by the end of 
1962. Trains will thus be able to 
maintain a speed of about 87 miles 
an hour over the entire length of 
the run, except in the vicinity of the 
station at Mons....An unusual 
new museum will be opened in 
1961 at the famous grottoes of 
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Han in the province of Namur. 
Insects and birds living in grottoes, 
some of which are blind and no 
more pigmented, will be shown in 
this museum. Geology will also have 
its place there, and visitors will be 
able to see the model of the group of 
mountains of Boine under which lie 
the famous grottoes as well as the 
structure of concrete masses and 
certain petrifications that are not 
shown during ordinary visits . 
The feudal Castle of Lavaux- 
Sainte-Anne—in the vicinity of 
Rochefort, Han, Celles, Ardenne 
and Foy-Notre-Dame—which com- 
prises a wonderful Museum on the 
science of hunting and protection of 
nature has been equipped with a 
sound system which creates an 
agreeable rural atmosphere. A doz- 
en loudspeakers, hidden in the dif- 
ferent rooms of the manor, diffuse 
recordings of bird songs, hunting 
horns and folklore music. ...Os- 
tend’s Kursaal has decided to in- 
clude in its 1961 program a 
“Week of Spain” in homage to 
Queen Fabiola and for the bene- 
fit of a charitable institution. 
This “Week” will start on Inde- 
pendence Day, July 21, and will 
end on July 27. The program will 
comprise musical, vocal and dance 
performances, with some of the 
great names of Spain, in the classi- 
cal field, on the bill. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Jane Condon 


HE Manizales Feria in Colom- 
bia during the last week of 
January opens the Latin Amer- 
ican bullfighting season. There'll 
be famous matadors, masquerade 
balls, public dancing in the streets, 
float parades and the Inter-Ameri- 


can Folklore Festival. . . . Break- 
fast service is novel at Grapetree 
Bay in St. Croix. The houseboys 
who carry meals to the cottages 
wear pith helmets that were made 
for use in India by British troops 
of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mainland jockeys such as Eddie 
Arcaro, Willie Shoemaker and Bill’ 
Hartack will be riding at the El 
Comandante Race Track this sea- 
son in San Juan.... BWIA now has 
daily service to Trinidad from 
Miami via Montego Bay, Kingston, 
San Juan, Antigua and Barbados. 
... Anew air-conditioned Gallerie 
d’Art of the Gift Fair in Haiti fea- 
tures an outstanding display of 
Haitian paintings, sculpture, and 
handwoven rugs with beautiful 
tapisserie designs. Shoppers are 
given a cocktail—with honey as one 
of its secret _ingredientsjuam 
Japanese tea house has been built 
half way up the Maravel Valley 
in Trinidad with a magnificent 
view of Port-of-Spain. It offers, of 
course, sake and the delights of a 
miniature Japanese garden. An- 
other spot for panoramas is an exot- 
ic penthouse restaurant to open 
soon atop the Salvatori Building in 
Port-of-Spain. . .. Wooden barbe- 
cue plates hand-carved from native 
Tobonuco wood ‘with a natural, 
heavy-grained finish are Trinidad | 
bargains at $1.50 for a 6 x 6 and 
$3.50 fora 12 x 12.... For the real 
sybarite, the Marrakesh in Jamai- 
ca features a luxurious touch of 
the Old World: bedrooms with 
step-down Grecian pools and a 
Corinthian dining room and ter- 
race. Port-of-Spain in Trinidad 
has established a money exchange 
for, tourists. U.S. dollars can be 
changed to Bee Wee dollars (60c 
American) and reconverted on de- 
parture. ... The new multi-million- 
dollar deep-water harbor at Barba- 
dos will be ready to dock 36,000-ton 
liners this month. 
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LONDON 


Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


RUFT’S, the biggest dog show 
C in the world, is one of the first 


top events of the new year, at 
Olympia, Feb. 10-11... . Americans 
bought approximately 2,500 dogs in 
England in 1960, finding: that with 
all expenses, including transporta- 
tion, canines are still much cheaper 
than at home. The Kennel Club 
issues international pedigree papers 
within 24 hours. Details of how to 
buy and ship: J. D. Smith Inter- 
ocean Inc., 53 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.... The smashing success of 
Irma La Douce in New York has 
visiting Americans rushing to the 
Lyric Theatre for the original 
spicier production of this saucy 
lady-of-the-Paris-streets musical. 
... There is little wait for tickets, 
and the usual London top of $3.35. 
...Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre, in repertory at the Aldwych 
Theatre for their first London sea- 
son, is presenting Peggy Ashcroft 
as The Duchess of Malfi, Leslie 
Caron in Ondine, and the world 
premiere Feb. 15 of The Devils, 
from the book by Aldous Huxley, 
starring Dorothy Tutin. ... Next 
big art event: the Toulouse-Lau- 
tree exhibition in February and 
March at the Tate Gallery. Lunch- 
eon in the attractive basement 
restaurant, the Whistler Room, pro- 
vides a break for such a big show. 
Best to book a table on arrival.... 
A special exhibition at the Royal 
Academy commemorating the 
300th anniversary of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy includes over 
600 displays of antique furniture, 
glass and silver. ... One of the most 
distinguished shopping dirécto- 
ries appears in a January issue of 
the London Gazette. It lists holders 
of Royal Warrants, the establish- 
ments selected to supply anything 
from furs to figs to the royal family 
and households. It’s for sale at Her 
Majesty’s Government Bookshops, 
York House, Kingsway, also 423 
Oxford Street, along with a great 
selection of four-color bulletins and 
postcards of stately homes, museums 


You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and _ finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe C.Q.V. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe C.Q.V. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
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with Panorama Colorslides 


Each month you receive 32 bril- 
liant full-color pictures of the 
world’s most exciting places, 
taken by renowned photograph- 
ers such as Henri Cartier-Bres- 
son, Ace Williams and Ewing 
Krainin. The slides are mounted 
in series which permits them to 
be shown in correct sequence. 
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HEAR iT — 
with Long-playing Records 


Each month you receive a 7” 
long-playing 33% rpm record on 
which a distinguished commen- 
tator — Charles Boyer, Edward 
R. Murrow, or an equally fa- 
mous person — describes the 
places you visit, with the sounds 
and music of the country in the 
background. 
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READ ABOUT IT — 


with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you receive for your 
library a large (8%2” x 11%”), 
hard-bound, illustrated guide- 
book written by an authority 
who knows the country and its 
people intimately. You gain fas- 
cinating insights into how dif- 
ferent peoples live, worship, 
work and play. 
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A new kind of FAMILY experience 


Now, in a remarkable new way, Panorama 
brings the world into your living room, to 
see in glorious full color, to hear through 
the voices and knowledge of famous ex- 
perts, and to read about in the words of 
recognized authorities. You have fun — you 
learn — and you experience together a 
unique sense of creative companionship. 


A SERVICE OF COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


COLORSLIDE PROJECTOR 


PANORAMA TRAVEL PROGRAM which enables your family to 


VEXICO, JAPAN, ENGLAND, etc. 
in Living Color and Sound! 


Now CHARLES BOYER, EDWARD R. MURROW 
and other famous personalities -take 
your family on a sight-and-sound tour of 
another fascinating country each month! 


Imagine touring the world with an ex- 
perienced guide who takes you to all the 
exciting places you’ve dreamed of seeing 
...and reveals the fascinating, little- 
known corners few tourists ever get to 
Visit. 

You will stand in the ruins of the Col- 
osseum,..attend a colorful Hawaiian 
“luau”... visit a holy Hindu temple... 
be serenaded by a Venetian gondolier. 
You will walk where Caesar walked and 
Alexander conquered—and you will 
stand in the places where history is being 
made today! You not only see beautiful 
sights projected in brilliant, lifelike color 
—you hear Charles Boyer, Edward R. 
Murrow, or an equally distinguished per- 
sonality, describe each place you are 
visiting; you hear, too, that country’s 
music in the background. 


YOU RECEIVE A FINE 
COLORSLIDE PROJECTOR — FREE 


This thrilling sense of really being there 
in a different foreign land each month 
can now be yours at a surprisingly low 
price. As a Charter Subscriber to the 
Panorama Colorslide Travel Program 
you receive, as a FREE introductory gift, 
an electric Colorslide Projector — the 
result of years of research! 


Then each month thereafter, for as 
long as you remain a subscriber, you will 


receive 32 colorslides on a different coun- 
try plus a long-playing record keyed to 
the individual slides. On the record you 
will hear the voice of the famous person 
who is your host, offering fascinating 
comments on the full-color sights you 
are seeing, while in the background you 
hear the music and sounds of that coun- 
try. Through your colorslides and record 
you can now enjoy the thrill of foreign 
travel in living color and sound — in the 
comfort of your home! 


You will also receive each month a 
handsomely illustrated, hard-bound 
guidebook. It will tell you, in fascinating 
detail, about the country’s history, geog- 
raphy, customs, etc. 


Each of these monthly Program trips 
—consisting of 32 Colorslides, a long- 
playing Record and Guidebook—is yours 
as a Charter Subscriber for only $3.98. 


TRY PANORAMA 
10 DAYS FREE! 


You may reserve a Charter Subscrip- 
tion and examine the Projector and the 
Colorslides, Record and Guidebook on 
France for 10 days before you pay for 
anything or even decide to subscribe to 
the Program. Take advantage of this spe- 
cial FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. 
Fill in and mail the postage-free card 
today! 


Let CHARLES BOYER take your ~ 
family on a thrilling tour of FRANCE 


Examine your first travel tour 10 days free! 

From the moment Monsieur Boyer welcomes you with a jaunty 
“Bon jour” to the Paris he knows and loves — you begin to ex- 
perience that exhilarating “joie de vivre” which is the very es- 
sence of France. You sit with him at a famous sidewalk café 
. .. marvel as he points out the beauties of the Chartres Cathe- 
dral . . . celebrate with him a gay carnival on the Riviera. And 
soon you understand why this nation — which has produced 
Napoleon, painters, poets, kings, saints, and the world’s most 
beautiful women — is acclaimed “La Belle France”! 
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YOU ARE THERE. inthe 


dazzling Place de la Concorde, 
where silvery fountains play! 


YOU ARE THERE .. . 
in bohemian Montmartre, 
watching a bearded artist 


at the great fortress-abbey 
of Mont Saint Michel! 


paint a ‘‘masterpiece’’! 


YOU ARE THERE . .. marveling 
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YOU ARE THERE... in 
Greece, wondering at the 
cool marble beauty of the 
Parthenon! 


YOU ARE THERE ... in the 
Philippines, sailing the Sulu Sea 
in a picturesque Moro craft! 


YOU ARE THERE... in 
Japan, meeting delicate 
Oriental beauties in front 
of Fujiyama! 


in Italy, gliding 
nal of Venice 


YOU ARE THERE .. 
down the Grand Ca 
in a gondola! 


YOU ARE THERE... in 
Ghana and Nigeria, meeting 
colorful native tribesmen! 


wip 
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YOU ARE THERE... at 
Stonehenge, marveling at 
giant altar stones whose 
origin remains a mystery! 


YOU ARE THERE... in Thailand 
discovering the jeweled treasures 
and ancient ceremonies of the East! 


SOME OF THE MANY COUNTRIES 
YOU WILL VISIT 


France * Japan * U.S.S.R. * England * Italy * Mexico * India 
Egypt * Spain * Brazil * Sweden * Philippines * Greece 
Holland + Turkey * Switzerland » Canada * Thailand 
Ghana and Nigeria *« Australia * Iran 


and many, many others! 
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and other tourist attractions, at non- 
profit prices. . . . Made-to-order for 
travelers who take pride in collect- 
ing unusual events and places is the 
pagan Viking ceremony, Up Helly 
Aa’. The three-day worship of the 
sun god, marking the mid-winter 
turning, starts Jan. 3] at Lerwick in 
the Shetland Islands. BEA has daily 
flights from London, via Glasgow 
and Inverness. . . . For an 8:00 
p-m. to 1:30 a.m. evening, The 
Talk Of The Town, big theatre- 
restaurant at Leicester Square, 
puts on a $6.70 dinner, with danc- 
ing to two bands, a lavish floor 
show, and stars coming in for the 
cabaret spot. ... If you are un- 
lucky enough to get a cold, try bak- 
ing it out at a Finnish sauna, whip- 
ping up the circulation with birch 
twigs flown to the baths in Finland 
House, 56 Haymarket. A cross-sec- 
tion from cabinet ministers to ac- 
tresses have standing appointments 
as an ounce of prevention, so tele- 
phone TRAfalgar 5400 well in ad- 
vance. . . . Around the corner at 
Finnish Designs Ltd. you can buy 
and ship home their beautiful 
modern glass and ovenwear. 


By Peter Olwyler 


oop, sturdy highways are open- 
ing up magnificent sections 


of Mexico relatively un- 
known at present. A new road for 
the adventurer type is the Durango- 
Mazatlan highway, about 200 miles 
of fantastic scenic change from AI- 
pine heights to lush low-country, 
virgin forest, superlative hunt-fish- 
camp country. Facilities along the 
route are primitive, but the road, 
though not yet entirely paved, is 
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perfectly passable. ... Want to find 
yourself back in a Stateside nitery 
for a moment? Stop in at the al- 
most-pitch-dark RO Club on the 
Toluca highway at the edge of 
Mexico City for a terrific night 
panorama of one of the world’s big- 
gest cities, a bit of passable jazz and 
recollections of the old Riviera on 
the Hudson River. ... Keep an eye 
out for moss-draped trees through- 
out Mexico as they’re likely to hold 
some of the hundreds of beautiful 
wild orchids collectors hunger after 
—worth a couple of fins in the States, 
free to sharp-eyed tourists. You can 
take or mail them back home by ob- 
serving necessary customs regula- 
tions... . Acapulco’s getting ath- 
leticer, with a new golf driving 
range at the Pierre Marques Ho- 
tel, and a new Acapulco Racquet 
Club. . . . Food news in the capital 
is the scores of chicken-roasting eat- 
eries which have mushroomed 
throughout the city, with prices 
around $1.00 to $1.50 for each bast- 
ed, golden-brown bird. . . . That 
crashing noise is airline ticket 
prices tumbling down. Eastern 
has sliced 25 percent off its Mexi- 
co-New Orleans rate for tourist 
service, Braniff will cut tourist 
fares up to 35 percent by April 1. 

. TRAVELtip for trailerites: try the 
road from Oaxaca south to Puerto 
Angel on the Pacific coast for some 
of the continent’s most nakedly mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, through 
pine forests and what could be mis- 
taken by any German for the Ba- 
varian Alps. Semi-tropical, undevel- 
oped little Puerto Angel is a fishing 
village where you may eat delicious 
fish dishes and boiled turtle eggs. 

. Beats are still zeroing in on the 
Lake Chapala area. They make it 
on $40.00 or $50.00 a month, but 
conditions are a bit on the scroungy 
side. ... The 1,400-kilometer Chi- 
huahua-Pacific rail line should be 
finished any day now, govern- 
ment wheels say. It will tie in Sina- 


loa and Chihuahua. with other 
easily accessible states, and provide 
a new tourist-travel link... . Bar- 
bara Hutton is about to take a lit- 
erary stroll down memory lane in 
her Japanese-style Cuernavaca pal- 
ace. Says she’s going to write it her- 
self, too... . The daily-except-Mon- 
day jai-alai games in the capital 
are interesting, but if you can figure 
out the weird and wonderful betting 
system you've got an_ electronic 
brain. .. . Bagel and lox can be 
located at Kineret’s Delicatessen 


at Hamburgo and Genova streets — 
“in Mexico City where you can 


snag a Kosher-style lunch for 64 
cents or dinner for a buck. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


HE Orient’s largest commer- 
cial exhibition, the Fourth 


Annual Tokyo International |} 


Trade Fair, April 17 to May 7, with 
displays from 26 nations, is expect- 
ed to attract over 2,000,000 people. 
Visitors’ Cards, available from any 
Japanese Diplomatic or Consular 
agency, will allow businessmen free 
entry to factories, parks, gardens, 
rides on streetcars and buses, a 
cruise on Tokyo Harbor and an in- 
vitation to the welcoming recep- 
tion party. . . . Northwest Orient 
Airlines cut its economy-class fares 


between the U. S. and Orient by | . 


fifteen per cent. Jet economy fares 
to Tokyo, for instance, are reduced 
from $508 to $435, while rates on 
piston equipment dropped from 
$488 to $405. ... Planned in Hawaii 
is a $12,000,000 Disneyland- 
type fun park. . . . Inter Island- 
Trade Wind Tours of Hawaii is 
now producing a weekly Polynesian 
Water Spectacular in the pool of 
the Reef Hotel at Waikiki. The 
hour show, starting at 8:30 every 
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Friday evening, is preceded by a 
buffet dinner in the hotel dining 
room, .. . In India a fifteen-day 
cruise from Bombay to the south- 
ernmost tip of the country is 
now available. Itinerary includes 
stops at Mangalore, Cochin, .Peri- 
yar Game Sanctuary, Trivandrum, 
Cape Comorin, Quilon and Bom- 
bay. Tourist-class fare is $164.85, 
first class $201.60. Prices include sea 
passage, accommodations at hotels, 
sightseeing and transfers. . . . Bom- 
bay’s regal Taj Mahal Hotel will 
shortly install air-conditioning in 
each room, a swimming pool, nurs- 
ery and shops. . . . Growing tourist 
traffic to Nepal, the exotic kingdom 
bordered by Northern India and 
Tibet, means it will have two new 
international airports in the near 
future. ... Under a new govern- 
ment ruling, U. S. travelers to 
Viet-Nam do not need a visa if 
they stay less than a week... . In 
Japan, declaration of currency 
forms are no longer required by 
foreigners entering by air... . In 
Taiwan, foreign visitors require no 
visa if they remain 72 hours or less. 
... For the first time ever aboard a 
ship, costumed dancers accom- 
panied by cymbals and kettle drums 
performed Chinese lion dances on 
the deck of Royal Interocean Lines’ 
MV Tjiluwah. Occasion was the re- 
cent inaugural voyage of the motor 
vessel from Hong Kong to Austral- 
ia.... Guests at Manila’s new Fish 
Fun, a charming restaurant in the 
middle of a huge pond, first catch 
their own fish, then have it 
cooked to their liking. . . . Aus- 
tralia’s new Hotel Arcadia on Mag- 
netic Island near Townsville is set 
on rolling lawns and tropical gar- 
dens, has individual guest cottages 
with private baths, accommodations 
for 68 guests. For the pleasure of 
patrons, the hotel offers a beer gar- 
den, short golf course, private bar, 
open-air dance floor and a dining 
room overlooking the bay. 
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By Margaret Gardner 


KING has leaped to an unpre- 

cedented importance in 

France, with more and more 
Frenchmen taking their vacations 
1n winter instead of summer. This 
has led to several innovations. At 
the resorts of Alpe-du-Mont de Lans 
and Alpe-de-Venosc, the hotels have 
a tout compris system that, for four 
francs a day extra, permits skiers to 
use all the lifts, the skating rink, 
class lessons, and the town buses. 
Several stations, including the 
above two and Alpe d’Huez, have 


1st CLASS 


Save Money in Britain 


Travel by train! save time, too. No 
“bumper-to-bumper” driving . . 
rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
$1.50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 


. arrive 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 


2nd CLASS 


S$SBaqas° $23 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. EA-1, 1, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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air excursions with a Chouca Piper, 
equipped with skis, that will drop 
hardy skiers on top of a glacier... . 
The new Time and Life build- 
ing is slowly rising on Avenue 
Matignon, and the recently intro- 
duced Paris edition of the New 
York Times, has spurred its rival, 
the Paris Herald, into three editions 
a day instead of the former single 
edition. A commemorative 
plaque has just been affixed to the 
headquarters of the company that 
constructed the Statue of Liberty— 
at 25 rue Chazelles. . Biggest 


bowling alley in Europe has just 
opened in the Bois de Boulogne, 
with adjacent bars and a restaurant. 
. - - Rooms can be reserved for 
any city or village in France by 


How about 
a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
secutive days on any train 
in the United Kingdom (ex- 
cept a few Continental boat 
trains) with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Ticket”. It’s 
your pass for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, $39; 
Second Class, $26. 
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going to the Welcome Informa- 
tion Service, 7 rue Balzac. Gas 
coupons, an exchange window, 
maps and general information are 
also available there. . . . An impor- 
tant exhibition, under the aegis of 
the Council of Europe, now at the 
Museum of Modern Art until the 
end of the month, traces artistic de- 
velopments in Europe from 1884 
to 1914 in art, architecture, furni- 
ture design and interior decoration. 
... Paris’ famed Institute of Dip- 
lomatic Studies is now open to 
eligible foreigners for the first 
time. For information write to 21 
rue Casimir Périer. .. . Air France 
has introduced economy class into 
its services between Paris and Africa 
and the Far East. ... The Féte Day 
of the Patron Saint of the vine- 
yards, Saint Vincent, is heartily 
and colorfully celebrated in the 
grape-growing centers of France 
—in Burgundy on Jan. 28 and in 
Bordeaux Jan. 22.... The famous 
Gobelin Tapestry factory can be vis- 
ited, with competent guides, every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
from 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. at | rue 
Berbier-du-Mets. ... Villa d’Este at 
4. rue Arséne Houssaye, right off 
the Champs-Elysées, is one of the 
few nightclubs where the excel- 
lence of the food equals that of 
the floor show. For $5.00 you can 
have a dinner, with wine, and for 
$8.00 the same dinner with cham- 
pagne, and an entertaining show. 


By Robert Deardorft 


ANUARY is snow month in the 
north, and this year another 
resort there is on its way to in- 
ternational fame—Madonna di 
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Campiglio. Lying 5,000 feet high in 
the Dolomites, it has six lifts, good 
hotels and an unspoiled mountain 
charm. .. . Here in the capital in- 
door fun takes over. There’s a new 
night club, the Lucky, at Via delle 
Cornacchie 36 near the Pantheon, 
with two orchestras and continuous 
dancing until 3:00 a.m., and a new 
restaurant, Hong Kong, Via Mon- 
terone 14, run by three students 
from—guess what?—Hong Kong, 
decorated with knickknacks import- 
ed from there. ... Big outdoor event 
is the eve of Epiphany, Jan. 5, when 
lovely Piazza Navona takes on a 
carnival air. Enjoy the proceedings 
from Tre Scalini on the side of the 
square, a restaurant noted locally 
for its ice cream as well as its more 
substantial food. .. . For an eve- 
ning of professional theatre in 
English, check the program of 
the Play Guild of Rome at central- 
ly located Teatro Servi. . . . On 
Via Veneto these days you may see 
Vivien Leigh, here filming The 
Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone... . If 
the nights hang heavy on your 
hands in Naples, try the Kit Kat, 
popular dance and floor show spot 
at Piazza Carita 7... . For daytime 
diversion there, ride bus 240 from 
the center along the bay and up 
Posillipo hill to the end of the line. 
You get a magnificent view of the 
city, the bay far below, Vesuvius on 
the other side and, at the last stop, 
Capri. . .. Another small new hotel 
in Rome, the Condotti, Via Mario 
dei Fiori 37, is near the Spanish 
Steps. . . . If you have to have a 
baby sitter in Florence, or want 
information about amusements, 
shopping, doctors, interpreters 
or almost anything else, try In- 
formation Please, Via Tornabuo- 
ni 10. Their folder promises “Free 
service on all your problems,” but 
that was before I told them exactly 
what my problems are. . . . : A won- 
derful restaurant there, though, is 


Buca Lapi, down in the cellar of 
Via del Trebbio 1r—beamed-ceiling 
atmosphere, excellent food, and 
slightly above average prices. . . . 
Should you be seeking unusual 
gifts in porcelain, shop Philip 
Rosenthal, a German firm that 
recently opened a beautiful store 
at Via Condotti 15 in Rome. Make 
sure of the address, because there’s 
another, but different, Rosenthal 
across the street. In this one you'll 
find handsome vases, dishes, trays 
of fine bone china handpainted in 
four shades of gold. They cost from 
$10.00 to $15.00 and, if you don’t 
want to carry them with you, they 
can be shipped direct to your home 
from Germany. In that case, the cost 
is slightly less, as you don’t pay 
Italian import tax on them... . 


Good music at the Santa Cecilia — } 


concerts in Jan.—on the 8th Dietrich 
Fischer Dieskau solos with the or- 
chestra, on the 13th the Chamber 


Music Ensemble of the Berta 


harmonic gives a concert, on the 
20th American contralto Gloria 
Davy sings. .. . Something new has 
been added to Madison House, 
popular restaurant at Via San 
Nicolo da Tolentino 76 near the 
American Embassy—you can 
now dance in the dining room 
while you eat lasagna or apple pie. 
a la mode. 


SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


HE Danish government will 
shortly decide its stand on a 
unique bridge project with 
which technicians have worked for 
many years. It concerns the build- 
ing of a bridge across the twenty- 
kilometer Store Belt (Great Belt) , 
which in a way divides Denmark 
into two parts, an Eastern one (with 
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- Copenhagen) and a Western one 
(the island of Funen and the penin- 
sula Jutland) . It will be the world’s 
greatest engineering work, and the 
bridge will in itself be an interna- 
tional tourist sensation. Now, the wa- 
ter is crossed by means of numerous, 
ultra-modern ferries, but the enor- 
mous increase of motor traffic makes 
the building of a bridge necessary. 
- It is also intended to build a gi- 
gantic bridge across the Oresund— 
the strait which separates Copen- 
hagen from South Sweden... . In 
Norway, efforts are being made 
to induce restaurants to serve 
tourists ancient Norwegian spe- 
cialities in a higher degree than 
hitherto. These dishes include 
reindeer meat, whale meat and mut- 
ton, prepared in many different 
ways. ... The Meet the Danes pro- 
gram will during 1961 try to open 
still more Danish homes to foreign 
guests. Through the plan’s contacts, 


many American-Danish friendships 


have been established. ... An ener- 
getic push has been Paricd to 
focus the tourist world’s atten- 
tion more strongly than ever on 
the magnificent areas of Sweden, 
Norway and Finland north of the 
Arctic Circle. Here are Europe’s 
last romantic wildernesses, where 
bears are roaming and where howl- 
ing of wolves can be heard. By bus 
and by air, tourists will now con- 
quer this virgin Nordic world... . 
Danish tourist association’s hopes 
to establish its own offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles in 1961 
may possibly be a question of Scan- 
dinavian co-operation. ... Two new 
roads connecting Scandinavia 
with other areas of the European 
continent are now near comple- 
tion. Europeroad 3 stretches from 
Portugal in the south to the most 
northern part of the Danish penin- 
sula of Jutland. Motorists touring 
Europe can from there proceed to 


Norway or Sweden and continue as 
4 
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far north as the North Cape. Eu- 
roperoad 4 connects Scandinavia 
with Western Europe and _ passes 
Copenhagen. . . . An excellent— 
and free—tourist handbook has 
been published in Copenhagen 
for guests who have difficulty in 
walking or are in other ways dis- 
abled. The book’s title is Deres 
Kgbenhavn (Your Copenhagen) , 
and it gives much practical informa- 
tion useful to handicapped persons, 
so that they will be able to ex- 
perience and enjoy this great city 
on equal terms with all others. ... 
In 1961 Norway will arrange a great 
Arctic Circle festival in Mo. 


VIENNA 


= 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE great gala night on New 

Year’s Eve this time will be the 

performance of Fledermaus— 
the only accepted operetta—in the 
Royal Opera House in Vienna. This 
will be the social event of the year 
to unofficially open the season of 
balls and gaieties throughout the 
city. . . . For ski enthusiasts, the 
many winter resorts are offering 
plenty of substitute amusements 
including masked skiing races. . . . 
For artlovers, the beautiful old 


_church in Mauer, a very small 


village near Melk close to the 
Danube, is a small jewel that 
should not be overlooked. Its 
magnificent altar and stone reliefs 
are among the best in the whole of 
Austria. . . . Klosterneuburg, just 
outside Vienna, has a widely re- 
nowned wine cellar, where local 
vintages of superb quality, old and 
new, are served with specialities on 
the grill. There’s a real gemiitliche 
atmosphere, and prices are very 
moderate. . . . The old postcards 
sent from Vienna have been the 
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same for many years and it was time 
that something a little out of the 
ordinary was designed. A new 
Strauss postcard, showing six fa- 
mous Strausses in a small medal 
shape, is a charming and novel 
souvenir of this old city of music... 
The Vienna Symphonic Orchestra 
is celebrating its 60th birthday. ... 
Franzl Nachtnebel is an interest- 
ing place to go for Austrian and 
Hungarian specialities on the grill 
or on a spit. It’s in Vienna’s sev- 
enth district at Neustiftgasse 16. 

. Equally attractive, although al- 
ways crowded to the last table, is 
Musil’s Hiihnerstall (Musil’s Hen 
House) in Vienna’s 19th district, in 
the Probusgasse. ... The Ball of the 
Philharmonics is an exclusive social 
event on January 9 in the halls of 
the Musikverein but the season’s 
peak is the Opera Ball exactly a 
month later... . This year an old 
custom of the Fasching will be 
revived, after 30 years: the ball of 
the Wiener Waschemidel (ball 
of the Vienna washerwomen), 
which was a riotous and gay af- 
fair, so the records say. 


People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and year of 
birth to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
4900 Oak, Dept. L114M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and 
no one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 
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BY BARNETT D. LASCHEVER 
Travel Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


ARNIVAL is the feast before the fast. It’s the beat of 

a drum, the stomping of a thousand dancing feet, 

the flutter of a pretty girl’s skirt, the rainbow hues 

reflecting in the sequins of a wildly extravagant cos- 

tume. It’s also the time inhibitions are let loose amid 

grotesque costumes, flares and colored lights, parades 

and processions, flaming torches. It all has its origins 

in pagan times, and much remains that is still pagan, 
but no one really wants to talk about that. 

Literally, Carnival means “farewell to flesh.” Mardi 
Gras, which means Fat Tuesday, is the day before Ash 
Wednesday, the beginning of Lent when the drums are 
stilled and the dancing stops and the torches are finally 
extinguished. Traditionally, Carnival and the climactic 
Mardi Gras are celebrated with the most vigor in areas 
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Revelers fill New Orleans’ 170-foot-wide Canal Street for Mardi Gras parade while masked Frenchmen, inset opposite, frolic for Nice Carnival. 


where Latin blood flows thickest: New Orleans, queen 
city of the southland; Nice, the gay dowager of the 
French Riviera, and Rio de Janeiro, pride of Brazil. 

There are exceptions, though, like Trinidad, that 
polyglot island of steel bands, calypso singers and the 
infectious, contagious, outrageous, incredible jump up. 
Trinidad is not Latin. It’s part African with East In- 
dian overtones, Chinese accents and a bit of the white 
man. It’s also the capital of the British West Indies 
Federation. 

Mardi Gras bursts upon the world in 1961 on Febru- 
ary 14. In Trinidad, as elsewhere, the carnival festivities 
get underway in earnest during the preceding week. 


Carnival in Trinidad takes several forms. It culminates in 
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formal parades and exhibitions during the two days 
preceding Lent. Hotels are jammed. Port-of-Spain, the 
capital, is packed with gay holiday seekers from Ameri- 
ca, and the other islands of the Caribbean. 

For weeks, the Panmen have been rehearsing. 
They're the drummers who make music on the bottoms 
of big steel cans—“beating the pan.” In little tents, in 
private homes, in garages, wherever there’s space and 
whenever there’s time, the Panmen practice on their 
unique instruments. Meanwhile, the Bands—island 
talk for the marching and performing units—are going 
through their paces. During Carnival, each Band acts 
out a theme of history, mythology or a favorite story 
from the Bible. Some of the larger Bands are composed 
of as many as 800 members. 
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Elaborately costumed "Wild Indians", steel 
bands, massed parades, parties, barbecues 
typify Trinidad’s lids-off Carnival. 


Fanciful floats featured in New Orleans pre- 
Lenten shindig brings fascinated moppet up 


Take your place on the street 
along the line of march. Listen. 
Here comes a Band portraying King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
The costumes, most of them hand- 
made, are breathtakingly elaborate. 
Some have been worked on all year. 

The Panmen come first. The 
deep-throated metallic reverbera- 
tions of the steel drums set your feet 


in motion. You strain anxiously to 


catch a first glimpse of the dancers. 
The Bands take several hours to 
pass. They are judged as they march 
before a grandstand in the Queen’s 
Park Oval. 

There are two distinct types of 
Bands. In the so-called ‘““Mas’ Band,” 
the dancers satirize political figures 
of the day. They spoof their leaders, 
and poke into their private as well 
as public lives. Placards carry names 
purposely misspelled to avoid libel. 
But no one misunderstands, for in- 
stance, “Harry True-Man.” 
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to father's shoulders for closer view. 


In the Dress Bands, the costum- 
ing is extravagant and elaborate. 
The Queen of Sheba is followed by 
a lavishly outfitted Conquistadore 
and his Army. Pharaoh dances 
down the street attended by his 
courtiers and slaves. 

While the Bands are marching, 
there are other diversions. The visi- 
tor will find himself drawn to the 
ballroom of one of the hotels. It’s 
packed with celebrants dancing to 
the music of a steel band. The per- 
sistent metallic beat of the pans 
pulls like a magnet. Unconsciously, 
you start to shuffle and sway. In mo- 
ments, you find yourself sucked into 
the vortex of the dancers. Suddenly 
you hear the stamping of feet. It 
starts on the other side of the dance 
floor. First one couple, then another 
and another, start jumping. Like a 
tidal wave gathering momentum as 
it grows, the jumping sweeps across 
the ballroom. You came to the 


islands to watch. But now you are 
swept up in the contagion of Carni- 
val. You’re jumping like a wild 
savage. And loving every minute. 
It’s the famed Trinidad jump-up. 
There’s nothing like it in the world. 

The Trinidad Carnival is partic- 
ularly satisfying for the tourist be- 
cause there are so many events he 
can see, or participate in. On Sun- 
day night a Trinidad beauty is se- 
lected to reign as Queen of the Car- 
nival. Thousands gather in Savan- 
nah Park, a cricket field on less fes- 
tive occasions, to watch the young 
ladies before the judges. The girls 
are sponsored by local commercial 
enterprises. There’s lovely Miss 
Automobile Sales, followed by eye- 
catching Miss Dr. Fred’s Lanolin 
Hair Grower. The program says 
Miss Sky Chief Supreme is a “girl 
who loves to meet people,” but the 
judges save their cheers for Miss 
Volkswagen. Simple 
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lines. No- 


A ns 
Grand Ball with crushed carousers is just 
_ part of Rio's riotous capers at Carnival. 


chrome. No fins. No unnecessary 
bulges. 

On the previous evening, the 
Country Club, one of the largest in 

_ the world, with a membership of 
6,000, stages a giant steak barbecue 

~and a parade preview. Tourists usu- 
ally can purchase tickets to the af- 
fair. 

Missing in the Trinidad Carnival 
are huge, expensive, ornate floats 
and oversize parade figures. Most of 
the costuming in Trinidad is home- 

_ made—which adds to its charm. Car- 
nival activity swirls everywhere in 
Trinidad, in the hotels, clubs, the 

_ street and restaurants. Everywhere 
the beat of the steel band can be 
heard. Everywhere the visitor sees 
the hand of welcome. 


Carnival in New Orleans is a different 
kind of fete. The visitor is a specta- 
tor, standing outside looking on, 
rarely getting in. On January 6, 
twelve days after Christmas, various 
private groups called “‘krewes” stage 
public parades and private balls 
throughout the city. The casual vis- 
itor should understand that there is 
practically no chance of attending 
a gala Carnival ball unless he or she 
' personally knows a member of the 
_ “krewe.”. There’s one exception. 
Greyhound Bus Lines each year 
_ operates a package tour of New Or- 
leans during Carnival and re-enacts 
_ for its passengers one of the balls. 


Carnival in New Orleans is still 
4 : j 
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fun—even if the tourist doesn’t at- 
tend a ball. As in Trinidad, the 
themes of the parades challenge the 
imagination. Any street corner on 
Canal Street will serve as a viewing 
box. Night parades are particularly 
beautiful. Colorful floats are illumi- 
nated in the dancing light of torches 
borne by the dancers. Flares and 
colored lights dazzle the eye. 

Climax of Carnival is Mardi 
Gras, when the most fabulous pa- 
rade of all is staged. On Mardi 
Gras, everyone becomes a part of 
the spectacle. Visitors and residents 
alike don masks and costumes to 
frolic in the streets. The comic muse 
grips every soul. On Canal Street, 
Rex, “King of Mardi Gras,” takes 
his place in the final Mardi Gras 
parade. Rex is the only monarch un- 
masked and known to the public. 
The Mystic Krewe of Comus, one 
of the best known—and most exclu- 
sive—krewes marches by night on 
Fat Tuesday. 

In another part of the city, the 
all-Negro Krewe King Zulu leads 
his aroused followers on an uncer- 
tain route. 

Mardi Gras reaches its climax at 
midnight at a meeting of the court 
of Rex and Comus at a glittering 
ball in the Municipal Auditorium. 


Carnival in Brazil is a national institu- 
tion. To the Cariocas of Rio it’s an 
explosion of emotion. The poor 
people in Rio’s favelas—hillside 
shacks—work and save all year in 
order to appear in a crazily garish 
costume for Carnival. From the hills 
surrounding Guanabara Bay and 
from every neighborhood in Rio 
stream the finest dancers, the best 
singers, and extravagant floats to 
compete for Carnival prizes. 

Rio will be gripped by Carnival 
madness in 196] from Saturday 
night, February 11] until 4:00 a.m. 
on Ash Wednesday when the tumult 
and the music and the dancing dies 
away. 

Visitors will find the swirling, 
happy street dancers in their bizarre 
costumes impossible to resist. It 
seems as if the entire city has poured 
into the streets to celebrate. The 
music of the marches, baions and 
sambas resounds through Rio. Day 
and night the parades and revel- 
ry continue. As in Trinidad, many 


of the dancers choose themes that 
spoof and satirize personalities in 
the news. The mood of the crowd is 
ever friendly. For the tourist, the 
Lapa district of Rio is probably the 
liveliest—but anywhere you stop 
you'll find yourself caught up in the 
fun. 


Carnival in Nice is scheduled in 1961 
for February 4-16, its theme the 
Kingdom of Fancy. It extends be- 
yond Ash Wednesday for the benefit 
of tourists who may have missed the 
earlier events. These are a heady 
mixture indeed of parades, fire- 
works, a battle of confetti, another 
battle of flowers, the burning of the 
Buftoon King condemned to the fire 
by Lent, and a climactic masked 
ball in the Municipal Casino on Fat 
Tuesday. 

Traditionally, the Nice parade 
along the Promenade des Anglais is 
one of the most fabulous spectacles 
staged by any country. Exquisite 
girls decorate eight big, expensive 
floats, which are followed by a half- 
dozen smaller ones. As the movie 
makers would say, supporting the 
stars is a cast of thousands: musi- 
cians, horsemen, several thousand 
mummers and masked and _ cos- 
tumed dancers. A special feature 
are the “big heads’’—the huge comic 
figures that always delight the 
crowd. Nice, like Rio, goes quite 
mad during Carnival. 


Carnival in Quebec is doubly different 
than elsewhere: it begins early, run- 
ning from January 26 through Feb- 
ruary 14, and snow and ice play a 
major part in the festivities. Pre- 
siding is the Bonhomme Carnaval, 
the jolly snowman who reigns from 
his Ice Palace, and activities include 
an International Dog Sled Derby 
plus a canoe race across the ice- 
bound St. Lawrence. Costume balls, 
snow sculpturing and many other 
events keep the blood flowing fast 
enough to counteract frostbite. 

And then Mardi Gras is over. The 
last flower battle has been staged. 
Workmen sweep up the confetti. 
The tinsel and costumes are put 
away, perhaps to be remade next 
year for a new and different charac- 
terization. The magic spell lifts. 
The time of the fasting—and memo- 
ries—has begun. @ 
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throughout 1961 
the sunflower state 
will bloom 

with celebrations of 
past glory and 
present progress— 
parading conestogas 
and modern jets 


for vacation-time fun 
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BY CHARLES HOWES 


ANSANS long have traveled the 
k length and breadth of the 
U.S. in search of scenic de- 
lights or entertaining experiences 
without casting so much as a side- 
ways glance at the attractions that 
are near home. Now they are realiz- 
ing that Kansas really is a beautiful 
state and that, indeed, they are priv- 
ileged to live there. Shouting such 
tidings to the world with pride is a 
campaign that reaches its climax in 
1961, the year in which the state 
marks its 100th anniversary of state- 
hood. From January 29—the Kansas 
birthdate—through the remainder 
of the year, a gigantic party will 
be in progress to commemorate this 
century of achievement, and _ to 
bring the eyes of the world toward 
this rectangle in the center of the 
United States. 

It will be a great year to travel 
through Kansas. Every community 
is organizing an observance of the 
Centennial. Scarcely a day will pass 


For Kansas statehood celebration, . 
covered-wagon caravans will | 


retrace Santa Fe Trail route 
followed by west-bound pioneers. 


Authentic replica of old Dodge 
City's Front Street has 
stagecoaches for sightseeing, 
Can Can dancers at saloon. 


that will not have some sort of cele- 
bration, historical 


exposition, dedication, reunion or 
comparable event. Travelers with 
Kansas lineage will especially want 
to pay the state a visit—to review 
and relive the turbulent history and 
appraise the present and the future. 

Some of the communities are capi- 
talizing on the immense popularity 
of the TV westerns, identifying 
themselves with the famous Kansas- 
connected names of Wyatt Earp, 
Matt Dillon, Bat Masterson, Dodge 
City, the Santa Fe Trail, Abilene, 
the Chisholm Trail, Cherokee Strip, 
Pony Express, Wells Fargo, Pawnee 
Rock, Cimarron Crossing and Medi- 
cine, Lodge. Gunslingers, fast draw 
champions, can-can dancers, stage 
coaches, “opery”, blacksmithy are 
all a part of the Centennial atmos- 
‘phere that is being created. Au- 
thentic replicas of famous old 
towns—Abilene, Wichita and Dodge 
City—have been built near their 
original sites. Indians will lay siege 
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KANSAS 


reenactment, | 
folk festival, parade, pageant, fair, | 


CENTENNIAL 


to forts only to be repulsed by the 
timely arrival of the U:S. Cavalry. 

Communities founded by immi- 
grants will be presenting colorful 
folk festivals. Notable among these 
is the Swedish Hyllningsfest to be 
observed by the citizens of Linds- 
borg, who also will be presenting 
their 80th annual Messiah Festival 
that has become world famous. 

There will be a three-week pres- 
entation of a huge outdoor spectacu- 
lar, The Kansas Story, for which 
Meredith Willson is preparing 
original music. The first World 
Food Fair to be held in the U.S/ will 
exhibit foreign and domestic foods, 
and a Global Industrial Exposition 
will combine the displays of the 
products of Kansas with output of 
the world. 

The big blaze of Centennial fever 
will be kindled, of course, on Janu- 
ary 29. Kansas Day is an annual af- 
fair of great proportion. In 1961 it 
will be fittingly enlarged with name 
bands, national figures and nation- 
wide press, radio and TV coverage. 
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The importance of all this lies in 
the self-esteem created among the 
Kansas people and also in the hard- 
nosed business of a profitable tour- 
ist trade that it is expected to create. 
While the traffic count has shown re- 
markable increases during recent 
years, the boost provided by the spe- 
cial attractions of the Centennial 
should bring the volume to an all- 
time high. 

Year in and year out there is much 
to see on the Kansas scene, endow- 
ments of nature and improvements 
by man. It is a tremendous melting 
pot, thus its people are warm and 
friendly and industrious. Instead of 
being flat as commonly pictured, its 
surface is marked by tremendous up- 
heavals of the ice age and pinnacles 
and escarpments that nature created 
but which Kansans have neglected 
to tell others about. It possesses a 
singularly fertile soil that produces 
bountifully of crops and livestock 
yet it provides the factors that have 
attracted large and small industries 
that have changed the entire eco- 


nomic picture of the state in less 
than two decades. 

A national park is being planned 
amid the Blue Stem Hills, once 
known as the Flint Hills. Although 
the primary use of this area is for 
the fattening of cattle for market, 
the undulating beauties of the re- 
gion long have met the eye of those 
who appraise scenic wonders, and 
a major establishment to preserve 
the native attractions is soon to be 
created. 

Nature failed to endow Kansas 
with water surface. Consequently, 
Kansans were forced to dam their 
waterways in order to create a net- 
work of great recreational and flood 
control reservoirs. Big and deep, 
these man-made lakes are gaining 
recognition among sportsmen who 
fish for bass, catfish and walleyes, or 
who hunt migrating wildfowl. Not 
only that, but autumn brings more 
and more persons from other states 
into Kansas in search of pheasant 
and quail for their sport. 

No real traveler should miss the 
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cities. They have a modern flavor 
of their own in spite of the 100-year 
heritage being observed. The new 
industrial expansion is a contribu- 
tor to that, while the parks and wide 
streets and careful plantings are 
lovely embellishments. 

For one thing, the capital, To- 
peka, is a city of much beauty and 
activity. It is the headquarters of a 
great railroad, site of a major rub- 
ber factory, home of one of the na- 
tion’s great chemical plants, center 
of the world’s psychiatric treatment 
and training efforts, host to Forbes 
Air Force Base and the personnel 
who man the big jets of Strategic 
Air Command. 

The state’s largest city is Wichita, 
where aircraft production is the 
daily topic of conversation. Three 
major factories turn out commer- 
cial and military planes, from super- 
plush to super-sonic, and what 
space is left is largely occupied by 
headquarters of some extensive pe- 
troleum operations. 

Other attractive communities 
await consideration. Each has 
learned to let the traveling public 
know if there is something to see, 
and it is rare that a community can- 
not present a novel historical, 
archeological, industrial or socio- 
logical facet. 

Highways are excellent as Kan- 
sas has kept up with modern road 
planning and development. De- 
signed not to speed the traveler 
through Kansas but to make his 
journey more comfortable and his 
enjoyment of the state’s features 
more satisfying, the extensive sys- 
tem is second to none. The Kansas 
Turnpike, for instance, is indeed 
the modern Kansas Trail. It links 
Kansas City with Topeka, Emporia 
and Wichita and provides easy, fast 
access to many of the historic and 
scenic spots. Located as it is abreast 
of the most important east-west 
transcontinental routes and the in- 
tercontinental north-south — high- 
ways, halfway from any original 
border, Kansas is, as the Centennial 
slogan says, Midway, U.S.A. 

For those who know only the pop- 
ular East Coast and West Coast play- 
grounds, a visit to the heart of 
America will be especially reward- 
ing, and filled with fun during the 
Centennial celebrations. 
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Here’s Your Complete Calendar of Major Events 


January 
Dec. 31-Jan. 1—New Year’s Eve Centennial 
Celebration, WaKeeney. 


28—Founder’s Day Dinner, Kansas Native Sons 
and Daughters, Topeka. 


29—Statehood Day Celebration, Topeka. 


29—Statehood Day Services and Band Concert, 
Ashland. 


29—Statehood Day observances throughout state. 


29—Dedication of 
seum, Coffeyville. 


29—Runnymede Historical Church and Museum 
Dedication, Harper. 
February 
1—Centennial Historical Art Exhibition opens, 
Washburn U., Topeka. 
4—Centennial Ball, Arkansas City. 


7-12—Centennial Sports and Travel Show, 
Wichita 

14—Pancake Day, Liberal. 

22—Raise Kansas 34-star Flag, Independence 


Hall, (Re-enactment of 1861 


event.) 


Philadelphia. 


March 


1—Old Opera House Historical Museum open- 
ing, Harper. 

2-3—Production of ‘Joan of Lorraine,’ Hutchin- 
son. 


Ist week—Centennial ‘‘Better Living’? Show, 
Hutchinson. 
9-10-11—Kansas_ Livestock Assn. Centennial 


Convention, Wichita. 

10-11—Centennial Spring Barrow Show, 
kansas City. 

14-18—National Junior College Basketball Tour- 
ney, Hutchinson, 


18—Kansas Round Dance Festival, Emporia. 


Ar- 


26-April 2—80th Annual Messiah Festival, 
Lindsborg. 
April 
5—North Central Kansas Coin Club Display, 
Concordia. 


7—Centennial Relays (39th annual running), 
Anthony. 


8—Southwest Kansas Square Dance Festival, 
Dodge City. 


10—United Nations Week, Ashland. 

13-14-15—Industrial Home and Auto Show, 
Arkansas City. 

Mid April—National Coursing Meet, Abilene. 

16—Methodist Church Special Services, Moscow. 

17—School Celebration—Moscow. 


19-20—Kansas League of Women Voters Cen- 
tennial Convention, Hutchinson. 


20-21-22—3-I Western Industrial Show, Great 
Bend. 


21—Spring Centennial Day, Meade. 


21-22—American Legion and Auxiliary 5th Dis- 
trict Centennial Convention, Newton. 


21-22—-Kansas Association of Life Underwriters 
Centennial Convention, Hutchinson. 


22—Central Kansas Square Dance Festival, 
Wichita. 


23-29—Grain Elevator and Processing Superin- 
tendents Centennial Convention, Hutchinson. 


27-29—Kansas Fire Fighters Association Cen- 
tennial Convention, Hutchinson. 


29-May 6—Week-long celebration, Ottawa. 
30—Art Guild Centennial Spring Show, Attica. 
30—Centennial American Legion Quarter Horse 
Show, Dighton. 
May 


May—Sod House Celebration, Kinsley. 
1—Opening Art Show, Old Opera House, Harper. 


1—Opening special events, Old Abilene Town, 
Abilene. 


lst week—Verdigris Valley Art Exhibit, Inde- 
pendence. 


1-6—Warren’s Game Farm, Attica. 


new Dalton Defenders Mu- 


4-5-6—Centennial Celebration, Winfield. 
5-7—Border Queen Celebration, Caldwell. 
5-7—Mid America Air Fair, Wichita. 
6-7—Centennial Spring Gun Show, Osborne, 
6-13—Frontier Days, Johnson County Event. 
8—Opening Harbaugh Museum, Wellington. 


8—Start Old Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Shawnee- 
Mission, Kan. 

9—Sante-Fe Trail Caravan, Baldwin and Bur- 
lingame, Overbrook. 


10—Santa Fe Trail Day, Council Grove, Hering- 
ton. 


11—-Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Marion, Hillsboro. 
11—Centennial K. C. Picnic, Andale. 


11-13—10th District Optimist Clubs Centennial 
Convention, Hutchinson. 


11-14—-Santa Fe Trail Centennial Rodeo, Great. 
Bend. 


12—Santa Fe Trail Caravan, McPherson, Lyons. 
12—McPherson Co, All School Day, McPherson. 


12-13—Centennial celebration, Ellinwood (ten- 
tative). 


12-13-14—-Border Queen Exhibition, Caldwell. 


13—Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Ellinwood, Great 
Bend. 


13—Open House and Street Bazaar, Medicine 
odze. 


13-14—Centennial Farm and Home Show, Wa- ' 


Keeney. 
14—-Santa Fe Trail Caravan layover! Great Bend, 


15—Centennial Celebration, Herington (tenta- 
tive). 


15—Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Larned, Dodge City. 


15—Fort Larned Trail Day, Street Parade and 
Barbecue, Larned. 


16—Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Sublette, Satanta, 
Hugoton. 


16-17—Centennial celebration, Hugoton. 
17—Santa Fe Trail Caravan, Elkhart. 


17-18—Kansas Association of Finance Companies. . 


Centennial Convention, Hutchinson. 
18-19—Production of ‘‘Bus Stop,’’ Hutchinson. 


18-19-20—Santa Fe Trail Caravan continues to 
Santa Fe 


18-19-20-21—Centennial 
City, Kansas. 


Observance, Kansas 


3rd week—All-School Centennial Pageant, a 


lene. 


20-21 and 27-28—Rose Days, Rich Rose Ranch, 
Coldwater. 


23-28—Central Kansas Annual Methodist Ren 
ference, Hutchinson. 


26—Centennial school reunion, Hoxie. 
26—Centennial High School reunion, Oberlin. 
26-27-28—Centennial Homecoming, Ellsworth. 


27—Jewell Rural High School Homecoming, 
Jewell. : 


28—Union Memorial Services, Jewell. 
28—Kid’s Day, Lyons. 

Last week—Centennial Pow-Wow, Protection. 
30—Centennial Memorial Day, Andale. 
Late May—St. John Rodeo, St. John. 


Late May—Centennial Street Festival, Hutchin- 
son. 


31-June 6—Sunflower Boy’s State, Wichita. 
June 


Two weeks—World Food Fair, Topeka. 

Spectacular—‘‘The Kansas Story,” Topeka and 
Wichita. 

June—Kansas Women’s Centennial Golf Asso- 
ciation Convention, Hutchinson. 


1 through summer—Melodrama Festival and 
Square Dances weekly, Ashland. 


lst week—Harper Co. Religious Pageant, An- 
thony. 


1—Dedication Ceremonies ‘‘Cow Town,” Wichita. 


2-4—-American Legion Auxiliary Centennial Con- 
vention, Hutchinson. 


2-4—-Flint Hills Centennial Rodeo, Strong City. 
3—Centennial Sod House Celebration, Dighton. 
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8-4—Centennial Rodeo and Parade, Plainville. 


3—Decatur County Centennial Historical Picnic, 
Oberlin. 


3-4—Bohemian Kolace Festival, Munden, 
4-10—Week-long Centennial Celebration, Pratt. 
5-10—“Prairiesta 1961’’ Russell. 

"8-9—Miss Kansas Pageant, Pratt. 


9-10—Soil Conservation Society of America Cen- 
tennial Convention, Hutchinson. 


9-10-11—Centennial Celebration, Emporia. 


-10—Meade County Centennial School Reunion, 
Meade. ’ 


10-11-12-13-14—Junction City Celebration. 

11—Gray County Historical Society Reunion, 
Cimarron. 

12-17—June Dairy Week, Arkansas City. 

14—Dedication of Cavalry Statue, Fort Riley. 


15 through Aug. 31 (every Thursday) —€offey- 
ville Community Theatre. 


‘15-16-17—Old Fort Days Centennial Celebration, 
Fort Scott. 


16—Gove County Centennial Old Settlers Picnic. 
2nd weekend—Olathe Sportacular. 
Mid June—Range Riders Horse Show, Oakley. 


14 through Sept. 4—Kansas Centennial Global 
Exposition, Wichita. 


July 


1—Old Timer’s Reunion, Hugoton. 
_1-2—Lake Garnett Sports Car Races, Garnett. 


1-4—-Stevens County Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
{ tion, Hugoton. » 


1-4—Rodeo, Kingman. 


2-3-4—Centennial Celebration and Observance 
of 90th Birthday, Peabody. 


2-3-4—-Indian Pow-Wow, Horton. 

2-3-4—Centennial Celebration and Observance 

4—Hoisington Celebration. 

4—Centennial Celebration, Jetmore. 

4—Centennial Celebration, Anthony. 

-4—Ashland’s Centennial Celebration. 

4—Centennial Celebration, WaKeeney. 

4—Centennial Fireworks, Concordia. j 

-4--Independence Day Celebration, Independence. 

4—Centennial Fireworks Display and Baseball 
Game, Osborne. 

-4—Fireworks Display, Fredonia. , 

4—Fourth Celebration, Arkansas, City. 


5-8—Fifth International Convention of Senior 
Citizens, Wichita. 


6-7-8—Gyp Hills Stampede, Medicine Lodge. 
_12-13-14—Saddle Club Rodeo, Attica. 


-13-14-15—75th Anniversary Celebration, Leb- 
anon. 


_-15-16—Centennial Celebration, Downs. 
_Mid-July—Oakley Rodeo. 


_-Mid-July—Broadway R.F.D. Production, Linds- 
_borg. 


17-24—_Dodge City Days, Carnival, Rodeo, Horse 
_ Show, Parades, Street Dance, etc. 


8rd weekend—Old Santa Fe Trail Rodeo, 4-day 
event, Great Bend. 


-18-20—Centennial Barbecue, Little River.-~ 
19-20-21-22—-Anthony Centennial Race Meet. 

20-21-22—“Days of ’49,’’ Hanover. 

' 20-21—Lions Club Horse Show, Delphos. 


-23—Hudson Homecoming and Sunday School 
Picnic, Hudson. \ 


26-27-28—Centennial Fair, Dighton. 
_ 26-27-28-29—Night Rodeo, Pretty Prairie. 
| 27-28-29—Old Settlers Celebration, Jewell. 


/ 27-29—Sheridan County Centennial 4-H Fair, 
‘Hoxie. 


-29—Celebration, Norway. 
4 


: 


August 


kell County Fair, Sublette. 


38—Centennial Pioneer Day, Harper. 


3—Macksville Home Show, Homecoming, Dia- 
mond Jubilee and Centennial Celebration. 


3-4-5—Graham County Fair and Centennial | 


Show, Hill City. 


3-4-5—Centennial Old Settler’s Day Picnic Cele- 
bration, Marion. 


3-4-5-6—Centennial Rodeo, Phillipsburg. 
3-4-5—Centennial Community Fair, Haven. 
3-4-5 or 10-11-12—Wilson County Fair, Fredonia. 


3-4-5—Wallace County Centennial Fair, Sharon 
Springs. 


4-5-6—Sherman High School Centennial All- 
Classes Reunion, Goodland. 


7-8-9—Decatur County Centennial Fair, Oberlin. 
8—Sharon Valley Centennial Picnic, Sharon. 


9-10-11—4-H Centennial Fair and Machinery 
Show, Lyons. 


10-11-12—Bit and Spur Rodeo and Reunion Cele- 
bration, Protection. 


10-15—Annual County Centennial 4-H Fair, Jet- 
more. 


12-13-14—Cheyenne County Fair, Parade and 
Rodeo, St. Francis. 


14-15-16-17—Ottawa County Fair, Minneapolis. 


14-15-16-17—Clark County Centennial Fair, 
Ashland. 


14-15-16—Jr. Olympic Swimming Meet. 
14-15-16—Reunion and 4-H Fair, Cherryvale. 


15-16-17-18—Trego Centennial County Fair, Wa- 
Keeney. 


15-16-17-18—Osborne County Fair, Osborne. 
16—Clark County Fair, Ashland. 
Mid-August—Broadway R. F. D., Lindsborg. 
16-17—Annual 4-H Fair, Arkansas City. 


16-17-18-19-20—Kearny County Fair and Rodeo, 
Lakin. 


2nd week—Bourbon County Fair and Horse Show, 
Fort Scott. 


17-18-19—Farmers and Merchants Picnic, Narka. 


17-18-19—Edwards County Centennial Fair, 
Kinsley. 


17-18-19—Ness County Fair, Ness City. 


17-18-19—Gray County Centennial 4-H Fair, 
Cimarron. 


18-19-20—Agricultural and Horticultural Fair, 
Neodesha. 


19—‘‘Cimarron Crossing Celebration.” 
Mid-August—Logan County Fair, Oakley. 
Mid-August—Scott County Fair, Scott City. 
3rd week—Kingman County Fair, Kingman. 


ard appekend Osage County Free Fair, Osage 
ity. 


21-25—Rooks County Fair, Stockton. 


21-22-23—Mitchell County Fair and Post Rock 
Stampede, Beloit. 


21-22-23—Jackson County Fair, Holton. 
21-22-23—Harper County Fair, Harper. 
21-22-23-24—-Allen County Fair, Iola. 
22-26—Franklin County Fair, Ottawa. 


24-25-26—County Fair and Gascapades Cele- 
bration, Hugoton. 


24-25-26—Nemaha County 4-H Fair, Seneca. 
26-27-28-29—Stevens County Fair, Hugoton. 


26—6th Annual Comanche County Centennial Re- 
union. 


Wyandotte County Fair, Kansas City. 


4th week—Montgomery County 4-H Fair, Inde- 
pendence. 


Stafford County Fair and Centennial Celebration, 
Stafford. 


Central Kansas Free Fair and Wild Bill Hickok 
Rodeo, Abilene. 


. Last week—6th Annual ‘‘March of Champions,” 


Drum and Bugle Corps, Great Bend. 
31—Kansas Centennial Day, Hillsboro. 


29-30-31-Sept. 1—Cowley County Free Fair, 
Winfield. * 


29-Sept. 2—North Central Kansas Fair, Special 
Centennial Days, Belleville. 


30-31-Sept. 1-2—Centennial Celebration, Ells- 
worth. : 


31-Sept. 1-2-3—Society of Philatellic Americans, 
Topeka, Jayhawk Hotel. 
September 
1-2-3-4—75th Jubilee, Centennial Celebration, 
Hoisington. 
2-3-4—Saddle Club Rodeo, Douglas. 


Labor Day weekend—American Championship 
Drag Races, Great Bend. 


Labor Day—Annual Picnic, Kiowa. 

Labor Day—Labor Day Celebration, Severy. 
Labor Day—Celebration, Florence. 

Labor Day—Annual Celebration, Natoma, 
Labor Day—Ninth Annual Rodeo, Eskridge. 
7-8—Wellsville 4-H Picnic Fair. 
7-9—Sumner County Fair, Caldwell. 


2nd weekend—Annual Old Settler’s Reunion, 
Olathe. 


9—Centennial Fall Jubilee Carnival, Argonia. 
9-14—Mid-America Fair, Topeka. 
10—Squaw’s Den Pageant, Scott City. 


12-16—75th Anniversary Celebration, Valley Cen- 
ter 


15-16-17—“‘Indian Raid,” Oberlin. 


15-16—Centennial Mina Sappa 
Oberlin. 


16—Cherokee Strip, Arkansas City, re-enact- 
ment into Oklahoma. 


16-21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson. 


18-19-20—Horton Diamond Jubilee Pageant and 
Celebration. 

Mid-September—Old Settlers Reunion, Russell 
Springs. 


Celebration, 


October 

1—Pioneer Reunion and Homecoming, Mount 
Hope. 

7—Biblesta Parade, Humboldt. 
lst of October—Argentine Parade, Kansas City. 
Early October—Fall Festival, Eskridge. 
6-7-8—Lindsborg’s Svensk Hyllnings Fest. 
7—Annual Homecoming, Fredonia. 
7—Maize Day Festival, Hoxie. 
8-9-10—Centennial Observance, Emporia. 
12-13-14—Corn Show, Jewell. 


13—National Bellamy Flag Award, Topeka High 
School. 


13-14-15—Peace Treaty Pageant, Medicine Lodge. 
17 


Meeting of Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka. 


Mid-October—National Coursing Meet, Abilene. 
21-22 or 28-29—Maple Leaf Festival, Baldwin. 


21—Kansas State Centennial Twirling Contest, 
Kinsley. 


22—Pawnee County Pioneer Reunion, honoring 
founding of Fort Larned, Larned. 


26-27-28—Neewollah Stage show, parades, public 
dances, Independence, 


27-28—Centennial Arkalalah, Arkansas City. 
November 
11—Centennial Military and Patriotic Spectacle, 
Topeka. 
11—-Veteran’s Day and Farmer's Night, Osborne. 
11—Veteran’s Day Celebration, Iola, Caney. 
11—-Veteran’s Day Celebration, Grenola. 
16—Annual Farm-City Day, Arkansas City. 
4th weekend, 25-26—Centennial Fall Gun Show, 
Osborne. 
December 


17 and 24—Christmas Centennial Program and 
Parade, Jetmore. : 
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Bulbous bow of P & O 
Canberra will offer smoother 


sailing for Pacific passengers 


BY GARDNER SOULE 


glossy new superships are getting up steam 


to pamper passengers in unprecedented luxury 


VEN IN this day of jet planes, the shipping lines 
believe that the golden age of sea travel is ahead— 
not over and done with. There is strong evidence 

they are right. Of about 2,000,000 people who cross 
the Atlantic each year nowadays, half still go by sea. 
The Pacific, never so heavily traveled, is today about 
to be opened up to frequent, deluxe ship travel. Com- 
peting with the Matson and American President lines, 
the P & O-Orient will dot the Pacific with millions of 
dollars’ worth of new and remodeled ships, including, 
besides the Oriana and Canberra, seven other 24,000- 
to 30,000-ton craft. They will call at Vancouver, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, Honolulu, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Fiji, Australia, and so up through the Suez Canal 
to London. And conceding they’ll never compete with 
jets in speed, the shipping people are emphasizing pas- 
senger comfort—and passenger pampering—as never 
before. 

The Oriana, biggest passenger ship ever built in Eng- 
land—the Queens were built in Scotland and the Can- 
berra in Northern Ireland—makes her maiden voyage 

from San Francisco to the Pacific on February 7. She’s 
a 40,000-tonner, 804 feet long, 97 feet in beam, with only 
a 3114-foot draught (to go through the Suez Canal) , 
and carries 1,496 tourist passengers, 638 in first class. 
_Her owners hope to sell a lot of tickets from California 
to London via the Pacific. That’s a long trip, and they'll 
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spoil you every day of it. For example, there’s the 
Telenurse. This is a small box-shaped microphone 
that’s plugged in by the phone in your cabin. If your 
child cries, a light flashes on the telephone operator’s 
switchboard. She calls you. The object of this device is 
to give parents a chance to make full use of the ship’s 
social program. Also for kids are paddling pools beside 
the adult swimming pools in both first and tourist 
classes. For panoramas, an observation lounge is for- 
ward, beneath the bridge. Inside cabins are grouped 
around courtyards, with large windows so almost every 
room will be one with a view. Mirrors run across whole 
bathroom walls to increase the illusion of space, and 
thermostatically controlled showers plus drying cabi- 
nets for personal laundry are among new features. Beds 
with caned head panels tilt to form back rests, and al- 
most all tourist cabins have only two or four berths— 
none of the old dormitory stuff. A razor socket takes 
electric plugs whether British, American, Continental 
or Australian types, and first-class cabins have an elec- 
tric iron and ironing board. Piped music—two _ pro- 
grams—is available in cabins, the speakers able to carry 
announcements from the bridge, too. In first class, 
waiters have only six passengers to serve, and in tourist 
only eight. Cabin bulkheads and built-in furniture are 
in easy-to-live-with soft plastic colors, with tableware, 
Wedgwood Queen’s Ware, a calm and friendly gray. 
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The Oriana’s red-carpet room will 
provide hi-fi and a grand piano for 
small groups. Local ‘TV programs 
will be available aboard in port plus 
closed-circuit movies at sea. 

An unusual new mechanical fea- 
ture is the ship’s transverse propul- 
sion. Steel tunnels across the ship, 
forward and aft, house propellers 
that move her sideways. This will 
speed up docking and maneuvering 
in confined waters, thus reducing 
time to and from the dock. 

The France will be the longest 
passenger ship in the world—1,035 
feet, four feet longer than the pres- 
ent record-holder, Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth. She'll not be as long as 
the now-building U.S. nuclear air- 
craft carrier Enterprise, however, 
which will reach 1,100 feet, but this 
great length, the French Line says, 
means the France will ride the crests 
of three widely spaced waves at a 
time, and presumably will pitch less. 
Compared to the Normandie, the 
French Line vessel that burned at 
her New York City pier during the 
war, the France will not only be 
longer—the Normandie was 1,029 
feet—but more streamlined (109- 
foot beam against 119), lighter 
(55,000 tons against 83,423), and 
faster (31 knots against 29) . 

To help you luxuriate, the 
France is planned as two ships in 


Engines-aft Canberra will 
make her maiden voyage in’ 
July with first-class pas- 
sengers dining in spacious 
restaurant illustrated below. 
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one. Both first- and _ tourist-class 
passengers have facilities all over 
the ship, from sun deck (the top- 
most one) on down. Both have 
glass-enclosed promenade decks all 
around the vessel. Both see the same 
movies in the same theater at ‘the 
same time. The same kitchens turn 
out meals for both. Both classes have 
private baths (American travelers 
demand them). The tourist class 
will carry 1,500 of the France’s 2,000 
passengers. 

Staying on time is being empha- 
sized by what the French Line calls 
engines with “an adequate reserve 
of power to keep... on schedule un- 
der all conditions.” Those condi- 
tions they're talking about are the 
North Atlantic storms. The ship 
they’re shooting at, in this connec- 
tion, is the United States, which not 
long ago crossed the Atlantic only 
two hours late through gales that 
held up all other vessels one or more 
days. The France can carry enough 
fuel oil to cross the ocean and go 
back again without taking on more, 
if the need arises. 

There is a direct connection be- 
tween a ship’s length and speed, and 
the longest ship in the world was 
not built to poke along. The 
Fyance’s hull is welded perfectly 
smooth so no rivets slow up progress 
through the water. Like the United 
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Longest Liner Afloat will be proud boast 
of French Line's France, which may endanger 
speed record currently held by United States. 


Spacious suites of Oriana, right, come 
equipped with telephones, radio plus 
many other luxuries to beguile passengers. 


Sleek nuclear ship Savannah, left, 
will carry 60 travelers in 
atomic-powered comfort, plus cargo. 


Union-Castle Line's new Windsor Castle began 
her Southampton-South Africa service in 
August, carries 950 passengers at 23 knots. 
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SHIPS 


States, the France is a lightweight 
ship. With lots of light-alloy metals 
in her superstructure, there’s not 
nearly the weight the Elizabeth or 
Mary must move along. And with 
120,000 h.p., the France will man- 
age her 31 knots—about what the 
present riband-holder, the United 
States, maintains around the year. 
And stepped up to 160,000 h.p., 
which the French Line admits is 
possible, she’ll make, they estimate, 
34 knots. The United States aver- 
aged 35.59 on her first, and fastest, 
crossing, and has on occasion ex- 
ceeded 36 for a matter of hours. 
That two knots is a big difference 
at sea. 

The Canberra, her maiden voy- 
age slated for July, 1961, will be an- 
other Pacific Ocean superliner, and 
the world’s most valuable ship— 
she’s insured for $75,000,000 against 
the United States’ $72,000,000. 
Launched last March, she’s 45,000 
tons, 820 feet long, and will make 
271% knots. She will carry 2,250 
passengers, a few more than the 
Queen Elizabeth's 2,197, and more 
than any other ship in the world. 
Some of her ways to pamper little 
passengers include nurseries with 
walls to scribble on, an engine that 
runs on its own track, a small ship’s 
bridge and a paddling pool. For 
teen-agers, there’s a club room, with 
juke box, called Pop Inn. Adult 
bars, dance floors, lounges, three 
swimming pools, etc., will have 
unusual decorations. Behind one 
dance band, for instance, will be a 
Pacific volcano that appears to 
erupt because of its trick lighting. 

The Canberra has a bow propel- 
ler to help her dock. She has her 
engines aft to keep fumes, noise, and 
vibration away from passengers— 
and to give over the entire main part 
of the ship to passengers. She has 
two sets of stabilizers and a bulbous 
bow—it rounds out beneath the sur- 
face—to reduce roll and pitch, and 
to keep you at the dining table in a 
rough sea. Her 85,000-h.p. turbo- 
electric machinery has been made 
as quiet as possible. This lets other 
noises—fans, footsteps, conversa- 
tions—be heard, so soundproofing is 
widely used. Like the Oriana, the 
P & O—Orient’s Canberra has inside 
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cabins grouped around courts to 
provide seascapes. And her game 
deck is screened so well that even 
when the Canberra is steaming at 
271% knots (fastest for any Pacific 
passenger ship) into a 30-knot wind 
you won't be blown away. 

The superliners by no means ex- 
haust the new experiences to be 
open in the 1960s to sea travelers. 
The Savannah, America’s nuclear 
merchant ship, is coming along with 
accommodations for 60 passengers. 
States Marine Corp. will operate 
her, and States Marine and the Mat- 
son Navigation Co. are her passen- 
ger agents. 

Sometime in 1961 is due a 104- 
foot hydrofoil ship, built for the 
Maritime Administration. It rides 
above the waves, its hydrofoils lift- 
ing the craft about five feet above 
the surface. The $5,000,000 ship, to 
be launched this coming June, will 
be capable of carrying 100 passen- 
gers at 60 to 80 knots. Plans are not 
announced, but the hydrofoil vessel 
could operate from New York City 
to Bermuda, or from Seattle to Alas- 
ka. Already experiments with a 
smaller hydrofoil—the 65-foot Ital- 
ian-built Flying Fish with a capacity 
of 60 passengers and speed of 40 
m.p.h.—are pointing toward the de- 
velopment of fast ferry service in 
many parts of the country, begin- 
ning with the popular run between 
Bellingham, Wash., and Victoria, 
BAG: 

The Zim Israel Navigation Co. 
will have a new, fully air-condi- 
tioned Mediterranean cruise ship, 
the Moledet, next June. And the 
Israeli government has ordered a 
22,000-ton liner for commencement 
of service in June, 1963—the King 
David. 

In the cozy cargo-freighter field, 
Moore-McCormack launched the 
fourth of eight scheduled vessels 
with the Mormacglen last Novem- 
ber. She is slated to begin service 
May 18, 1961, from the West Coast 
to South America. 

With two 25,500-ton companions, 
the Empress of Britain and the Em- 
press of England on its Montreal- 
Liverpool route, Canadian Pacific 
plans adding a larger third vessel 
to the run, the 27,500-ton Empress 
of Canada. Making her maiden voy- 
age to America on April 24 in 1961, 


she is blueprinted to accommodate ” 


200 first-class passengers, 860 tourist- 
class travelers. 


New ships already afloat will con- — 
tinue to add luster to sea voyages | 
during the Sixties. Currently might- | 
iest is the Leonardo da Vinci, Italy’s | 
32,000-ton, 761-foot luxury liner — 
that_commenced transatlantic serv- | 
ice in ‘July last year. Other recent | 
the / 
North German Lloyd Line’s re- 


Atlantic additions include 
vamped Pasteur now sailing as the 


Bremen, a 19,100-ton vessel that be- 


gan service in mid-1959, and the | 
Holland America Line’s 38,000-ton | 
Rotterdam, also a 1959 entry. The 


Bremen features a sea-going spa — 


with mineral baths, hot and cold — 


salt-water baths, hydro-therapeutic ; 


treatments, special diets on request, 


and recently completed a $100,000 — 
refurbishing which also juggled ac- 


- commodations to put 924 passen- — 


gers in tourist class, only 50 in first — 


class. The Rotterdam, with a two- 


deck auditorium that is probably — 


the largest afloat, eliminated smoke- 
stacks by having tall pipes near her 
stern emit gases, leaving space for a 


sky-room observatory instead of the 


usual funnel. 

For round-the-world service, 
Shaw Savill Line has the Northern 
Star, a 22,000-ton, 650-foot ship, 


scheduled for April, 1962, debut. , 


i 


She'll carry 1,000 passengers in just — 


one class. 

From Europe, the Royal Mail 
Line operates to South America 
with a new ship, the Arlanza, hav- 
ing recently joined her 20,000-ton 
sister ships, Amazon and Aragon. 

On service between Southampton 
and South Africa, the Union-Castle 
Line put the 38,000-ton Windsor 
Castle into service last August, with 
accommodations for 250 passengers 
in first class, 700 in tourist. 


Additionally, the line’s 40,000-— 


ton Transvaal Castle will increase 
accommodations on the Southamp- 
ton-South Africa route sometime 
during 1961. 

Swiftness still lies through the 
skies, of course, and probably always 
will, but for travelers seeking ample 
room for relaxation plus full enter- 
tainment facilities and bountiful 
meals, the Sixties herald greater 
glories under sail than ever be- 
fore. @ 
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BY STEP THROUGH 


\ BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


Paris by train and much less than that from Brus- 

sels, London and other capitals by air, many 
Americans fail to visit it and thus miss a combination 
modern-medieval city with a-rugged beauty that is 
unique in Europe. Situated between France and Ger- 
many and ruled from 1443 until 1814 by French, Span- 
iards and Austrians in turn, it retains a contrasting 
French-German flavor in architecture, food and lan- 


A ars Luxembourg City is only six hours from 


- guage and has a visual grandeur all its own. The old 


part of town, founded in 963, is built upon a high, 


- massive rock formation which drops steeply into a nar- 


row valley and gives the place its fortified, Middle Ages 
look, with round, ancient towers along the cliff edge and 
cathedral spires soaring into the sky behind them. 

I started my tour at 9:30 at the National Tourist Of- 
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fice opposite the railroad station, where I picked up a 
map of the city with two itineraries marked on them. 
By combining these to avoid duplication, I worked out 
an easy one of my own and set off along Avenue de la 
Liberte, lined with department stores, pastry and book 
shops and, after a few blocks, trees. This led me directly 
to Place de Metz, an open square with a building hous- 
ing the European Coal and Steel Authority offices on my 
left, the Savings Bank, complete with clock tower, on 
my right, and, across the narrow valley, a superb view 
of the old city. I walked toward it over Pont Adolphe, 
longest single-span bridge in Europe, with its huge arch, 
255 feet long and 138 feet high, soaring above a green, 
shady gorge through which ran a tiny stream, La 
Petrusse. On the other side, midway down in the rock 
face to my right, I saw a series of small windows. These 
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LUXEMBOURG 


belong to the casemates, a network of fortified tunnels 
that run for some fourteen miles through the rock mass 
around the old city. Although Luxembourg’s fortifica- 
tions were dismantled in 1867, many imposing ruins 
such as these remain and during the last war were used 
as air raid shelters. 

Across the bridge I turned right along the valley wall 
toward the cathedral towers. In a moment this brought 
me to Place de la Constitution, with a monument in the 
center erected to honor the Luxembourg citizens who 
died during the 1914-18 war. During the last war it was 
almost completely destroyed by the Germans. Keeping 
to my right along the wall, I had another fine view of 
the gorge and of Pont Adolphe as well. 

On the far side of the square I came to a small brick 
building on my left with, next to it, a flight of stairs 
going down from the sidewalk. This is one of the en- 
trances to the casemates, and I went down for a look 
at the tunnels and peered out into the valley through 
the tiny windows I'd seen from the bridge. 

On the street once more, I continued along Boule- 
vard Franklin Roosevelt for a moment, then crossed it 
and went up the steps at the side of the cathedral on my 
left, a gothic church with beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows, begun in 1613. Just opposite the side door I en- 
tered, I noticed a balcony with a crown over it—the 
box of the Grand Ducal family—and near it spotted 
two handsome Gobelin tapestries hanging on the wall. 
Leaving by the front entrance, I paused to look up at 
the wonderful Renaissance doorway, then walked to my 
right along the street, past the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs next to the cathedral, turned left there along Rue 
du Fosse, and came immediately to Place Guillaume, 
a large square on my left with a statue in the center of 
William II, Grand Duke of Luxembourg and King of 
Holland. On Wednesday and Saturday mornings this 
square becomes a huge outdoor market, and if you ar- 
rive there on one of those days you'll find it packed with 
stalls piled high with vegetables and flowers. 

I walked left along the near side of Place Guillaume 
to the town hall, a two-story building with two lion 
Statues in front, begun in 1830, and, completing my 
circuit of the square, went straight ahead down Rue 
de la Reine, the street directly in front of the monu- 
ment. After a block this brought me to the Grand Ducal 
Palace, the oldest part of which dates from 1418. 
Formerly the town hall, it is a four-story building in 
Spanish Renaissance style, with a high roof, high point- 
ed towers and an ornate, grilled balcony at the second 
story. Next to it on my right I saw the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Turning right in front of the palace and left at the 
end of the Chamber, I followed this new street as it 
curved behind the palace and emerged in Rue Sigefroi 
at the end of the palace buildings. There I turned right 
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and one block later arrived at another square. On my — 
right I saw Rue de 1|’Eau, a tiny, narrow street leading — 
back toward the palace. This is the oldest street in Lux- — 
embourg, part of an ancient Roman road that led from _ 

Paris to Trier. A few steps farther along Rue Sigefroi I 
passed the Church of St. Michael, oldest in the city—it — 
dates from 987—and across from it a new building, the 
Council of State. Just beyond the church I came upon 
another entrance to the casemates. . 

Crossing Pont du Chateau straight ahead, a bridge © 
built in the form of a Roman aqueduct in 1737, I ar- 
rived at a massive outcropping of rock on the other side 
known as Le Bouc, with a few ruins of the original 
castle, begun in 963, destroyed in 1555. Then, retracing 
my steps over the bridge, I turned left on the other side 
of it along the famous Chemin de la Corniche, a street } 
that clings to the edge of the sheer, high rock and pro- 
vides a superb view of the ancient suburb of Grund in 
the valley. Its peaked-roof, medieval buildings along 
the River Alzette look like an illustration from a book 
on the Middle Ages. 

After a few minutes I turned back, crossed Rue 
Sigefroi and saw on my right a stone monument to 
Goethe, who visited Luxembourg in 1792. Passing it, I 
walked straight ahead, with more wonderful views of 


the narrow valley, especially from the occasional small | | 


towers, built by the Spaniards, that cling to the edge of 
the rock. In a moment I came to the Three Towers on 
my left, part of the medieval fortifications that once sur-_ | 
rounded the old city. Across the valley from them, al- 
most hidden by trees, I spotted the Three Acorns, three 
grey stone towers that are all that remain of an Austrian 
fortress built in 1732. Turning through the gate in the , 
Three Towers on my left, I climbed a narrow cobble- s 
stone street up the hill and made a right turn along 
Rue de la Boucherie, past the State Museum on my 
right and, a block later, the palace on my left. At the 
end of it I turned right along Rue de Marche aux 
Herbes, which almost immediately curved left and led 
me into the Grand Rue, the city’s main avenue, lined 
with fine shops. 

Before long I came to wide Boulevard Royal, which 
comes from Pont Adolphe, and, crossing it, continued 
another block straight ahead until I arrived at the be- 
ginning of a park on my left. Turning left along it, I 
saw the stone tower housing Radio Luxembourg, one 
of the most powerful stations in Europe, in the park on 
my right. 

At the next corner I turned left again along Avenue 
Monterey, recrossed Boulevard Royal and a block later 
came to the main post office on my left. Walking 
straight ahead past it, I emerged a moment later in 
Place d’Armes, a large open square lined with restau- 
rants and sidewalk cafes. The Commerce, on the right 
side of the street, and the Grand next to it, both serve 
good food at reasonable prices. 

That afternoon outside the restaurant I turned right 
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and walked out of Place d’Armes along Rue du Cure, 
which two blocks later became Rue de la Boucherie. I 
followed it, retracing part of my morning route, turned 
left down Rue Wiltheim at the museum and came again 
to the Three Towers. There I took the tree-lined road 
down hill, with the valley on my right and the rocky 
cliff on my left—Montee de Pfaffenthal. At the bottom 
of it I turned a sharp right back along the valley floor, 
following a street called Rue Sosthene Weis on the map, 
Neie Wee on the street sign. A macadam road, it runs 
under the steep rock cliff, with terraced gardens falling 
away to the river on the left. After a few minutes it di- 
yided. I chose the right fork under the aqueduct-like 
‘Pont du Chateau. Down here, I discovered, it was very 
quiet and peaceful, a bit of rural tranquility in the 
heart of the city. I saw benches all along the way, rested 
on one, listening to the birds, and had wonderful views 
of the medieval buildings and the imposing, massive 
cliff on my right. Then I strolled into the ancient sub- 
urb of Grund, which I had seen that morning from the 
Chemin de la Corniche, with the Church and Abbey 
of Munster rising from the river on my left. The Abbey 
_buildings, begun in 1688, are now used as a prison. 
Continuing straight along Rue St. Ulric, past houses 
where dogs and cats dozed tranquilly in the windows, 
I crossed a bridge over the tiny Petrusse and turned 
right along it down the valley. A moment later I came 
to another bridge on my left and strolled over it toward 
the Chapel of St. Quirin, which dates from around the 
Fifteenth Century. It is built right into the rock, with 
rock forming a side wall and even part of the roof. 
There I climbed the flight of steps that leads around the 
chapel and followed a ‘stone path up the hill. This 
brought me to a road, where I turned right under a 
bridge, with the cathedral towers across the gorge on 
my right. Keeping always to the road, I walked under 
Pont Adolphe, turned left, and emerged in Place de 
Metz, about an hour and a half after I’d left Place 
d’Armes. 
In addition to having one a the most impressive 
natural settings in Europe, Luxembourg City also has 
excellent hotels like the Alfa and wonderful food, with 
several fine restaurants such as the Cordial and the 
Tavern Royal, and a few good night clubs that present 
floor shows—Charley’s, Chez Nous and the Plaza. To 
enjoy a special treat, however, hire a car or taxi and go 
to the tiny village of Betzdorf, about eleven miles from 
the city, for a meal at the Cafe du Chateau. In a plain, 
unpretentious room where the Grand Ducal family fre- 
quently eat, you can order a superb souffle and other 
‘ delicacies. It’s not expensive. 

_ The country of Luxembourg is a small one, with 
scenery that varies from the rugged, forested Ardennes 

in the north to flat plains in the south, and there are 

several marvelous medieval towns, like Echternach, and 
_a number of castles only a short distance from the capi- 
tal. @ : 
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Resort Islands of the 


BAHAMAS - 


Different, delightful—the Old World charm of 
sunny Nassau and the Bahamas! Come visit 
here soon. .. regular, direct air and cruise ship 
service from Canada, New York, and Florida. 


SEE ANY 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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Life Lite SUPER ‘‘200”’ 


The smaller model Life Lite 
will fit a man's shirt pocket, 
fits easily into a woman's 
handbag. This model also 
recharges in a 110 AC out- 
let—never needs batteries. 


Gift Boxed. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-1 
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oR a relatively modest-sized is- 

land—just over 50 miles long 

and devoid of natural riches— 
Zanzibar has had anything but an 
immodest history. There is probably 
no other area so small over which so 
much cloak-and-dagger intrigue has 
figured. Plotting, scheming, murder- 
ing, pirating, slaving, lusting: name 
it and Zanzibar has had it, in bril- 
liant Arabian Nights style. 

It is only a little more than half a 
century since things have quieted 
down on this Indian Ocean island 
just a few miles from the African 
coast and a 30-minute East African 
Airways flight from Dar Es Salaam 
in Tanganyika. Heads were being 
chopped off at public executions as 
late as 1890. But, like proper Gilbert 
and Sullivan heroes, the British 
helped put a stop to the bloodshed 
when, in that year, the reigning sul- 
tan asked them to step in as “pro- 
tectors.”” They are still on the scene 
in small numbers—the power be- 
hind the sultan’s throne. But the 
flavor of Zanzibar, despite the fact 
that its population is overwhelming- 
ly African, remains Arab. Wars, it 
seems, can be put down more quick- 
ly than cultures erased. And for to- 
day’s vistor, that is all to the good. 

It was not, of course, always so. 
Earlier visitors went at their own 
risk. The beautifully engraved dag- 
ger which is a part of each bearded, 
long-robed Arab’s daily dress was 
not worn for decorative purposes in 
the old days. In Zanzibar, amongst 
the friends, enemies, cousins, broth- 
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ers, sons and uncles of the sultans, 
it was used to kill—and frequently. 

Zanzibar’s history 1s as complex as 
it is colorful. The ancient Persians 
were amongst the first foreigners to 
occupy the island, about a thousand 
years ago, but the Arabs of Muscat 
and Oman soon began to cruise 
along the East African coast and 
grabbed up conveniently located 
Zanzibar which they put to use as 
the headquarters for their opera- 
tions as slave and ivory dealers. ‘The 
Portuguese had their hand in the 
pie for a while, too, but control was 
returned to Arab hands before too 
long. 

It would have stayed that way, no 
doubt, without the British entering 
the scene, had the Arabs been able to 
keep peace among themselves. But 
they were not so inclined. For a long 
while, the Imams of Oman ruled 
their Zanzibar domain in absentia. 
It was only a little over a century 
ago that the Royal Court took up 
residence there, and it was not until 
the reign of Seyyid Said bin Sultan 
that order was restored in a land 
torn and divided between warring 
factions. Seyyid Said reimposed the 
suzerainty of Oman over Zanzibar as 
well as the neighboring East African 
islands and city-states, including 
Pemba and Mombasa, which is now 
the chief port of British Kenya. He 
brought the proud, independent 
and quarrelsome ruling families of 
these areas under his authority. And 
it was with him that the British first 
began to urge suppression of the 


Former palace, opposite page, Hotel Zanzibar 
maintains exotic Arab flavor of famed isle. 


vicious slave trade.. They were, 
eventually, successful. And. ever 
since the Protectorate Agreement 
was signed in 1890, they have run 
the island under the sultan’s name, 
through the British Resident—a 
polite term for governor. 

To walk the streets of Zanzibar 
Town is to be a part of a place where 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa are fused. You see the mag- 
nificently garbed Arabs, gold-em- 
broidered black robes covering their 
white kanzu gowns, swords or dag- 
gers at their sides, vivid turbans 
wound around their heads, long 
beards complementing their tanned 
faces. You see Indians and Pakis- 
tanis in the costumes of their coun- 
tries, the Hindu women in brilliant, 
gold-flecked saris, many of the Mos- 
lems in heavy black purdah. You 
see Africans—their women in au- 
stere black, their men either in 
Western shorts, or adaptations of 
Arab or Asian dress. You see the 
British—the ladies in sleeveless cot- 
ton frocks and sandals, the men like 
tropical interns with white shorts, 
white socks, white short-sleeved 
shirts. And during the »winter 
months, the streets are alive with the 
Arabian Nights-like crews from the 
ancient-design dhows which they 
have slowly sailed from Persian Gulf 
ports on the winds of: the annual 
monsoon. 

Zanzibar is not an ancient town. 
It does not go back more than two 
centuries, but its style is old. Its nar- 
row rough-cobbled streets, its high, 
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BY ROBERT S. KANE 


Author of Doubleday’s forthcoming 
“Africa—A to Z” 


white-washed Arab houses, palaces, 
ex-palaces and bazaars, its tradi- 
tionally costumed people—its whole 
atmosphere is one of great age and 
great charm. 


There is probably no single build- 


ing which would stand out in the 
pages of a survey of world architec. 
ture. The great distinguishing fea- 
tures, so far as building design goes, 
are the doors of the Arab houses, 
even the most modest. They are of 
heavy wood beams, studded as a 
ham might be with cloves, with 
shiny brass knobs, and framed by 
intricately-carved teak doorways, 
their dark brown hues a perfect con- 
trast to the white-washed walls and 
the gleaming brass. 

The population is not large. 
There are less than 300,000 on Zan- 
zibar and the adjoining island of 
Pemba which is also a part of the 
protectorate—or, if you wish, the 
sultanate. Nominally, the sultan’s 
domain also extends to the east strip 
of Kenya, including the city of 
Mombasa. But this is leased to the 
British who administer it with the 
interior of Kenya. 

Zanzibar Town is home to about 
50,000. It has the intimate air of a 
small town. You can walk about 
without difficulty, and as a matter of 
fact, with great pleasure. The streets 
are, for the most part, winding, nar- 
row and confusing. But somehow, 
no one is ever lost for any appreci- 
able period. The trick is to remem- 
ber the direction of the harbor, 

‘ which is the perfect starting place 
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ZANZIBAR 


—and terminal point—for walks in 
the town. 

It is a small harbor but an un- 
commonly pretty one, in part be- 
cause the seawater is colored in vary- 
ing shades of blue and green, due to 
the presence of coral reefs. And in 
part because the dominant land- 
mark is the Sultan’s Palace—a glis- 
tening white building, not impos- 
ingly large, but with all of the essen- 
tials of a potentate’s residence: a 
wall—not so high that it obstructs— 
around the grounds; a spacious bal- 
cony for public appearances; win- 
dows large enough so that from the 
street you can see just enough activ- 
ity in the public rooms to be tantal- 
ized, 

Just next door is Beit-el-Ajaib 
(The House of Wonders) , a Victor- 
lan-type pile built in 1883 by Sultan 
Bargash for ceremonial purposes 
and now used as the Government 
Secretariat. At its entrance are two 
great sixteenth-century Portuguese 
bronze guns. And in the gardens be- 
fore the building are still more can- 
nons, these rescued trom a British 
ship sunk by the Germans in the 
harbor during World War I. Even 
the gardens are not without histori- 
cal significance: they commemorate 
the silver jubilees of both King 
George V and the old sultan. 

Nearby is the aged Arab Fort, an 
eighteenth-century pile on the site 
of a ruined Portuguese church. It 
had been used as a prison by the 
Arabs and it was behind its massive 
towers—four or five remain standing 
—that public executions took place. 
But the Fort has changed functions. 
It is now, of all things, the Purdah 
Women’s Club—a social center for 
the veiled ladies of the island. Fe- 
male visitors, veil or no, are welcome 
at all times, however, but for men 
it is open only a few hours of each 
morning. 

One of the old Arab houses now 
provides office space for Smith, 
Mackenzie & Co., and would not be 
worth mentioning except that it 
served as the British Consulate from 
1841 to 1874. Burton and Speke, the 
noted explorers, stayed there when 
fitting out their expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa in 1857, and it was there 
that Livingstone’s body was taken 


on its arrival from Rhodesia. Liv- 
ingstone himself lived in still anoth- 
er Zanzibar house, where he pre- 
pared for his African trek in 1866. It 
is now rather unromantically used 
as a clove research laboratory. 

The United States has had con- 
tact with Zanzibar for a surprisingly 
long period. The building which 
served as the first American Con- 
sulate—established in 1833—still 
stands. In 1861, the U. S. consul was 
blockaded there for a whole day by 
pirates from the Persian Gulf until 
they were bribed by the Sultan with 
a thousand rupees to disperse. 
These days, there is no likelihood of 
such a recurrence. The pirates have 
disappeared. 

Additional walks reveal other his- 
tory-laden buildings such as the 
house of Tippu Tib, the Zanzibari 
who is still remembered as one of 
the most fantastically successful of 
the ivory and slave traders. The 
story goes that some 40 slaves were 
buried alive in the foundations of 
his house, and it has credence be- 
cause in those days the custom was 
to immure living slaves as a sacrifice 
when houses were erected. ‘The price 
paid for this practise was an eternal- 
ly haunted house—and there are 
many buildings on the island still 
said to be inhabited by ghosts. The 
Anglican Cathedral is not one of 
them, but even it is not without a 
unique background. Its foundations 
were laid in 1873 on the site of the 
last open slave market in the world. 
‘The main altar is just above where 
the whipping post once stood. 

The bazaars of the Arabs and In- 
dians are laden with handiwork of 
the Middle East and the Orient, but 
there is little of purely local manu- 
facture, with the exception of finely 
embroidered white skull caps, which 
are worn by most Zanzibari men. 
The government operates a little 
tourist information office near the 
Old Fort, and a handicrafts show- 
room adjoins it. But prices there are 
fixed. Bargaining in the bazaars is a 
more interesting way of shopping, 
and often a more inexpensive one. 

The Peace Museum, housed in a 
modern building of handsome Arab 
design, on a lovely green away from 
the center of town, is ideal for a 
graphic picture of the island’s his- 
tory and development. 


And, of course, there is the coun- 
with the 


tryside—lush, fragrant 
smell of cloves, and with a virtually 
unlimited coastline of beaches un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 
Roads are good and taxis, for excur- 
sions, are cheaply hired. 

You might drive for a day through 
the clove plantations—Zanzibar pro- 
duces 80 per cent of the world’s 
crop—through African villages of 
thatched houses, past the sultan’s 
country residences, ruins of ancient 
palaces now reputed to be haunted— 
one by an Arab and a black dog— 
remains of old Persian baths, and 
shells of venerable mosques. , 

The island of Pemba, 30 miles 
northeast of Zanzibar, is without 
any large towns, and is mainly agri- 
cultural today, although it too, had 
been a large slave-trading depot. 
[See Kenya Corner, TRAVEL, Mar., 
1959] Government steamers ply be- 
tween it and Zanzibar regularly. 
There are no hotels but visitors may 
stay on board the steamers which are 
usually in port for two days, and 
taxis can be hired for sightseeing 
trips through the green countryside. 

Zanzibar ‘Town remains limited 
in hotel facilities. Of the four small 
hotels, only two serve European- 
type food, and of these only one— 
the Zanzibar—has decent accommo- 
dations, which are limited by mod- 
ern standards but compensated for 
by the setting: the hotel is an old 
Arab palace. The private English 
Club, housed in still another Arab 
mansion, has half a dozen comforta- 
ble guest rooms and sets a tolerably 
good ‘table. It has reciprocal ar- 
rangements with other private 
clubs, and its manager attempts to 
help out stranded visitors when the 
hotels are filled. 

There are, of course, plans for a 
great modern hotel, but it will prob- 
ably be some time before they ma- 
terialize. This is a pity, because the 
island, if given a shot in the arm by 
improved accommodations, could 
add immeasurably to its income. On 
the other hand, with things as they 
are now, the visitor is able to savor 
Zanzibar au naturel. And for this 
privilege he should be willing to 
sacrifice the dubious benefits of the 
Florida-style hotels which are now 
cropping up in the most unlikely lo- 
cations all over the world. @ 
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On Moorea, Tahitian pair gaze at 
cloud-catching peaks across magnificent 
Paopao Bay from beach at Hotel Aimeo. 


EDITOR'S REPORT: 


TAHITI 


AND MOOREA 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


ROM the first rousing reports of Captain Cook down through the legend of Gauguin and the 

Maughamalade spoonings of sugar-jam journalists to the contemporary kudos of site-satiated travel 

writers, the thrice-tolled tales of Tahiti have wrung response from the hearts of idyll-minded men 
everywhere. No island ever, in the ancient sagas or the jargon of the jet set, has so persistently prompted 
such widespread paeans as that South Pacific paragon: Tahiti. Shelves of statistics and library loads of loy- 
ing lines—plus occasional sneers—fail to quell curiosity. Almost everyone yearns to visit this idolized 
isle—torn by desire to render devotion yet fearful of personal disillusion. Which emotion emerges after 
arrival depends so much on your own mental makeup it could defy even psychoanalysis. Probably more 
than anywhere else on earth, this isle may strengthen or shatter your psyche almost instantly. There is 
only one way to answer the temptation. of Tahiti: yield to it. At that, even aspects of your arrival are 
changing faster than presses can print them—and the intangible aura of initial impact can be highly im- 
portant. As recently as last August, we hied from Honolulu aboard a DC-7 operated by ‘TAI—Transports 
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Lijit 


From sidewalk cafe on Papeete's tree-lined 


a 


main street, harbor activity is just yards away. 


Blue water foams against black sand at Pirae Beach, two miles from center of Papeete. 


Aeriens Intercontinentaux—which 
first winged in to Bora Bora where 
we transferred to a seaplane that 
could land in Tahiti’s lagoon. By 
October 15, however, round-the- 
clock crews had completed Faaa 
Airport hard by Papeete, and the 
Bora Bora halt has thus been 
eliminated, bringing flying time 
from Los Angeles via Honolulu 
down to seventeen hours and 45 
minutes. And in mid-May, when 
Faaa’s field has been lengthened, 
TAI will inaugurate jet service, 
slashing the L.A.-Honolulu-Papeete 
flight—a run of 5,133 miles—to only 
seven hours and 50 minutes. Some 
may decry the end of Bora Bora’s 
introductory adjustment but others 
will be enraptured over such a sud- 
den switch from smog to South Seas. 

TAI's U. S. headquarters are in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., but in Gallic 
camaraderie Air France offices every- 
where act as booking agents. Round- 
trip fares from Los Angeles are 
$1,022.40 first class, $754.20 in 
economy. A surprise to some: TAI’s 
flights originate in Paris, wing via 
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such cities as Athens, Cairo, Saigon 
to cross the Pacific and halt at Ta- 
hiti before reaching Los Angeles. 
In March, the line may gird the 
globe with a Los Angeles-Montreal- 
Paris extension. 

Travelers from New York or San 
-Francisco, incidentally, bound for 
the Fijis or Australia [see Editor's 
Report: Fiji, Dec., 1960] by direct 
Qantas jet can readily arrange an 
Hawaiian stopover, as we did, with 
ample time for a tangent trip to Ta- 
hiti. 

All this aerial activity sounds like 
Tahiti may soon be teeming with 
tourists, but accommodations are 
still too limited to handle hordes— 
although new hotels are being 
planned or pushed to completion 
almost daily. Like most things about 
the island, what’s positive at press- 
time can read awry today. Prices re- 
flect this flux, not all of them neces- 
sarily moving upward, but don’t 
count on hotel rates, here or else- 
where, as rigid. Reservations are 
virtually mandatory but your re- 
quest for a room may well go un- 


acknowledged in true Tahitian tra-— 
dition. So if you arrive with only 
hope instead of assurance, appeal to 
TAI which fortunately ties up a cer- 
tain amount of accommodations for- 
such emergencies. . 

Most hotels in Tahiti are built 
along the lines of U. S. motels, with 
individual bungalows flanking a 
dining area. Often, these cottages al- 
so have kitchen facilities. Currently 
the most elaborate layout is the Ho- 
tel Tahiti, about a mile or so from 
Papeete, with eighteen luxurious 
bungalows and more on the way. 
Both its open-air lounge and dining 
room are capacious, meals are very 
good, excellent shows are presented — 
often, and by now a small sector of 
chic shops should be open. Swim-- 
mers can leap into the lagoon from 
a low sea-wall—there’s no beach— 
but a pool is planned and perhaps 
completed. Daily rates begin at 
$18.00 single, $20.00 double. 

Nearby, about two miles from the 
capital, is Les ‘Tropiques, also 
beachless but not quite so sleek, its 
sixteen bungalows ranging $5.20- 
$10.90 single, $7.50-$13.20 double. 

Well out from town some seyen 
miles or more, past the airport turn-_ 
off on a road that often sharp-curves 
along Tahiti’s lengthy lagoon, is the 
new Lotus Villa, where we stayed, 
and the atmospheric Iorana Villa | 
nearby. At the Lotus, ten thatched / 
cottages semi-circle the grounds,” 
which should now contain a swim- — 
ming pool. There’s no dining room 
but each bungalow, simply yet com- 
fortably furnished, has complete — 
kitchen equipment including dishes — 
and silverware. Maids, of course, © 
handle the linen changes and clean-_ 
up chores. Rates run $12.00-$15.00_ 
daily, double. Not a single sign 
identified the Lotus Villa during 
our stay, but its landmark is a tall - 
totem which someone has decorous- 
ly draped with a triangular, minia- 
ture pareu, the Tahitian wrap-— 
around. 

Whether the Lotus pool is fin- 
ished or not, don’t skip a call at the 
rustic Iorana Villa, especially near 
sunset. Alongside ‘Tahiti’s lagoon, 
the Iorana faces the majesty of | 
Moorea towering twelve miles away, 
and forever fascinating at any 
hour’s hue. There’s a bit of beach — 
for wee waders but most swimmers 
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or more ise See Waads is ‘fine i in the 
open-sided dining room, local dish- 
es often on the menu—meals run 
around $2. 00—and it’s not only an 
engrossing site with sun or moon 
over Moorea but a regular residen- 
tial rendezvous. In fact, most Ta- 
hitian hotels collect casual callers 
and the Jorana’s rest rooms double 
as changing chambers for anyone 
who drops by just for a swim. Rates, 
as at the Lotus, for individual bun- 
galow accommodations are $9.20 
single, $11.50 double. 

On the other side of Papeete, 
about two miles from town, is the 
unregal Royal Tahitian, down a 


side road, with tariffs from $6.70 | 


single, $8.00 double. Although. its 
beach’s black sand so absorbs the 
sun that you'll singe your soles step- 
ping from sea to shade, it’s a popu- 
lar community convergence point, 
and an adjacent building is de- 
signed for dancing as well as drink- 
ing. You can also change clothes, 
free, in a little public room—nobody 
seems to worry about wallets—but 
take beach towel and sandals for 

protection on that black sand. 
Budgeteers will find the not-so- 
Grand Hotel downtown, daily rated 
at $2. 45-$6.45 single, $4. 00-$8.60 


Eesailee or such beachcomber sanc- 


tuaries as the Hotel Stuart. eat 
- Once settled somewhere, you'll be 
properly. impatient to inspect Pa- 
peete. Fortunately, neither the capi- 
tal nor the island has sites, historic 
or otherwise, that you absolutely 
must see to avoid lifted eyebrows 
back home like a return from Paris 
without having viewed the Eiffel 
Tower. Petite Papeete is in itself 
enough. Facing the constantly 
crammed Yacht Harbor, low wood- 
en oe gia scores of shops, 


earth tie up, stern-to, against the 


harbor edge. One afternoon, seated 
at Vaima’s, we watched the giant 
cruise liner Mariposa swing around 


_ for anchorage in the lagoon’s deep 


water to loom majestically above us 


_ those sparse few yards away, and we 


know of no other city, much less a 
capital, where such ships can vir- 
tually scrape the sides of the main 
street. At Vaima’s, too, discounting 
the blur of customs check-oft and 


hotel check-in, you'll probably have 
your first opportunity to encounter 


the delightfully undisciplined Ta- 
hitian. In Vaima’s darkish interior, 
the waitresses amble around with 


near yawns of disinterest, not lazy 
but languorous, waiting out the day 


until nightfall when, as everybody 


knows, the fun begins. And Vaima 
- vahines are quite apt, as those else- 


where, to bring your order and then 
casually sit down for a time-passing 
chat. 

Away from the girls, gossip and 
gazing at Vaima’s the numerous ad- 
jacent stores along the quayside and 
immediate side streets will keep you 
busy shopshifting. Papeete’s largest 


store is Donald-Tahiti, but its pots- 


and-pans practicality will not hold 
much appeal for visitors. Concen- 


trate instead on the small spots 


along Bir-Hacheim, rue Jeanne 


dAre, rue du 22 Septembre, rue 


Brea and the busy stretch of rue du 
General de Gaulle. Everywhere, 
hand carvings are on display but 
most are Melanesian so ask their 
origin if you want something truly 
Tahitian—which consists mainly of 
mother-of-pearl items, a few imagt- 
native dolls of native products, and 
tiki gods, tiny or ten feet tall. For 
the latter, the widest and best selec- 
tion will be found in the crammed 
shop opposite the Banque d’Indo- 
chine on rue du General de Gaulle. 
French perfumes, well under U.S. 
prices, are easily available but a 
local cologne, Fleurs de Corail, in a 
gold-capped, seven-inch-high bottle, 
and imprinted “Tahiti,” makes a 


_ more striking souvenir. And in just 
minutes you can have your own 
_ sarong—the standard six-foot strip 


being sliced off the bolts of cotton 
from Britain. Designs of red and 


white or blue and white are often 


‘in Tahiti, however—the 


Ege 
cers, pies edge will tell you— 


and many shops press special pat- 
terns. From imported cloth, wom- 
en's dresses and blouses and men’s 
sports shirts are also given creative 
touches. We can highly recommend 
Chez Felix where we bought unusu- 
ally imprinted shirts for about 
$4.00 each, others being on hand at 
lesser or higher prices. 

There's little acceptable art on 
this island that gave so much to 
Gauguin although Frank Fay, if 
you can afford his fees, exhibits com- 
mendable paintings, sculpture and 
ceramics in his studio which, despite 
its hidden-alley location, you'll 
surely find in your strolls around 
the compact capital, just as you'll 
come across the miniature museum 
and the Goverhor’s mansion. And 
in addition to long looks up the 
town's streets that lead directly into 
the immediate surrounding moun- 
tains, walk all the way along the 
harbor-rimming street as its cres- 
cent-shape takes you around for an 
almost full-face view back across the 
lagoon to the dozens of large and 
small craft tied-up in front of Pa- 
peete’s stores and shops. Much more 
dramatic, though, is the panorama 
awaiting motorists at the end of the 
Route des jMaraichers—the first 
paved road on the left from town 
past Les ‘Tropiques Hotel—that 
climbs steeply into the hills for two 
or three miles past lovely residences 
and simple native buildings to cul- 
minate in a broad lookout point. 
From here, Papeete and its entire 
harbor plus the distant, inviting is- 
land of Moorea lie far below. It’s a 
site for sure ahs. 

Through such outings, you'll also 
begin to encounter the native Tahi- 
tian, discovering new traits each 
time. Foremost, and greatly underly- 
ing his charm, is his unselfconscious 
air. Most travelers have seen the 
too-typical French cafe, the too-too- 
English tea room, but there is noth- 
ing—yet—pseudo-Tahitian. In the 


sense that nature and man’s natural 


inclinations take age-old patterns 
that do not need condescending ac- 
ceptance any more than the rising 
sun requires agreement, Tahiti is 
still unspoiled. Tahitians see no 
need to apologize or feel embar- 
rassed about the facets of life. So 
much nonsense, however, has been 
written about the island, and espe- 


cially its women, that visitors may at 
first expect some sort of ceaseless 
sensuosity by eye-bugging beauties 
in a land of Breadfruit Bohemian- 
ism. Thus single males especially, 
accustomed to American standards 
that idealize emaciated models as 
pulchritude’s penultimate, may 
grow desolate in disappointment on 
initial incursions, as the Tahitian 
girl is inclined to be hefty and broad- 
faced, with smiles that show poor 
teeth—all a lot closer to Gauguin’s 
heavy-hipped drawings than other 
artists have indicated. Oddly, the 
men are generally slighter—in con- 
trast to the broadchested Fijian— 
with a lithe, loose gracefulness near- 
ly feminine—but not effeminate, 
even with a headband of flowers. 
Yet Tahitian women have an idle 
insouciance tempered by a patient 
wariness behind lethargic-lidded 
dark eyes that await reaction to your 
own personality with delight or dis- 
gust. Like their music, that ends 
with the disconcerting abruptness of 
a gun shot, Tahitian emotions cata- 
pult to quick climaxes. Disgruntled 
ditchdiggers might well walk away 
from a cheerless chore, and _ love- 
maddened maidens be morose by 
next Monday. Possibly, these mercu- 
rial moods stem simply from securi- 
ty. There is no status-loss in a star- 
tling statement, no anxiety about 
entanglements in expressing honest 
emotions. Security breeds sincerity. 

To catch these humors at their 
height, just call at Quinn’s Tahitian 
Hut, that cafe-cabaret, dance hall- 
den that sooner or later lures every 
person in Papeete. They say that the 
way you emerge from your first trip 
to Quinn’s rest room tips off how 
you take to Tahiti. Women must 


_ file between two tile walls, con- 


stantly watered from pipes above, 
past the backs of men at their long- 
standing obligations, and enter a 
lockless cabin containing a single 
seat. To and fro, everyone sidesteps 
a little man who endlessly hoses 
down the whole room, naturally 
flooding the place. Eyes will be on 
your exit. Smiling survivors will be 
considered good sports who'll want 
to extend their stay. Protesters 
should catch the next plane. 

Above the almost circular bar at 
Quinn’s, a band keeps the customers 
carousing. In four-person booths, 
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six to eight Tahitians usually as- 
semble, the late-coming overflow 
grabbing shaky tables at random. 
No one seats you—or even serves you 
without strenuous signaling—and 
anybody is free to dance with any- 
body else. Attitude, however, not 
attire is what brings acceptance. 
One night we witnessed a wealthy 
woman, whom libel laws shall leave 
nameless, sitting hopefully, even 
hungrily, at the edge of an other- 


‘wise empty booth. In America, a 


gigolo would have responded to her 
jewelry’s jangle but word had 
passed that she had yammered criti- 
cally about everything since her ar- 
rival, so not a single Tahitian ap- 
proached her, no matter what her 
rank back home. Instead, with in- 
constant partners, they danced de- 
liriously, flinging flexibly through 
everything from the Charleston to 
the cha-cha-cha, pausing only at 
band breaks to buy big bottles 
of beer, everything being shared 
with neighbors picnic-style. Then, 
though apparently exhausted, they 
would arise inflamed at the rat-tat 
drum beat introducing the hula. 
Naively, we had always thought 
the Tahitian hula was strictly a 
girl’s gyrations. There’s a male 
counterpart, however, that would 
pulverize Presley. While twosomes 
twist ecstatically through the hula’s 
loops, never touching each other, 
onlookers fringe the floor to yell en- 
couragement, sometimes spinning 
away in solo steps that literally turn 
the tables on still-seated sightseers. 
This bedlam quivers Quinn’s night- 
ly, and ends your wonder at the 
weariness of your waitress next day. 
And, along with others, she'll prob- 
ably quit Quinn’s awhile for the 
nearby Au Col Bleau—there’s a 
steady surging shift between the 
two. Here, as at Quinn’s, lights oc- 
casionally dim to spotlight a hip- 
weaving Tahitian girl in the old- 
style grass-skirt costume who gives 
her screaming customers the shakes. 
For rawer rhythms, the really unin- 
hibited mobs mingle at the bottom- 
level Bar Lea, where agitated amour 
afoot is all but consummated. 
Promptly at 11:30 p.m., these 
three palaces of pandemonium 
close, but the still unsatiated bike or 
beg a car seat and, jubilantly play- 
ing guitars and singing songs in a 
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musical motorcade, rush to the Bar 


Lafayette some six miles from town. 
By dawn, somebody might begin to 
droop. » 

To Tahitians, this tempestuosity 
is a tireless treat, night after night 
after night. Visitors soon buckle, or 
remark on the monotony, but the 
natives know that tomorrow’s work 
will forttinately be broken when the 
shops close from around 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m. and sleep can come, fast 
and solid. 

Spare yourself from the frenzy at 
least one night, though, so you can 
rise refreshed for a trip around the 
island. For a leisurely circuit, de- 
parture about 9:00 a.m. will put you 
back in Papeete at approximately 
6:30 p.m. This would let you in- 
clude not only halts at the few spe- 
cific sites of interest such as Point 
Venus Lighthouse, where Cook 
plotted the planet’s path, and King 
Pomare’s Memorial, where an over- 
blown bottle of Benedictine credits 
a capacity that helped put him 
there, but will also allow time for 
stops along the road to gaze at scenic 
spreads personally pleasing. 

For a circle spin around the is- 
land, the tariff, including driver, is 
a stiff $25.00 per person. Regular 
taxis, plentiful but meterless, cost 
about twenty cents—doubled be- 
tween midnight and 6:00 a.m.—per 
kilometer around town but except 
for occasional forays it may well be 
a long-run saving to rent a car. Ta- 
hiti Voyages, licensed by Avis, will 
put a diminutive French Dauphine 
at your disposal for approximately 
$9.00 daily or $6.50 per day by the 
week, plus about ‘six cents per kil- 
ometer, and a $70.00 deposit must 
be made. 

Hilly at first, with some prime 
lookout points, the island road is 
more generally flat later, and al- 
though it’s not a spectacular drive 
the route is unquestionably lovely, 
consistently skirting the sea and 
placing those palm-fringed pano- 
ramas before you that symbolize the 
South Pacific. Chance will add the 
net-tossing fisherman, the copra-col- 
lecting villagers, the children 
splashing in mountain streams, the 
basket-bearing vahine beside bright 
bougainvillea. And the further you 
proceed from Papeete the more apt 
you are to see men and women in 
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traditional pareus instead of cheap 
Western garb. Precisely midway 
around the island—60 kilometers 
from the capital—you’ll come to 
Faratea, a large and comfortable 
restaurant whose lengthy menu in- 
cludes copious, well-prepared native 
dishes. Lunch here can be preceded 
by a swim on Faratea’s small but 
splendid beach if you’ve had fore- 
sight to bring togs and towel. 

From Faratea, you can complete 
the second half of your circle or, 
better, drive seventeen kilometers 
into Tahiti-iti, the main island’s 
narrowly joined but bulbous penin- 
sula, to road’s end at the village of 
Tautira. Short-time tourists will 
find this quiet community their best 
opportunity for observing typical 
Tahitian life. Grey fish nets and 
bright pareus dry beside the sea on 
coconut tree trunks, and residents 
amble at ease along the jungle- 
edged settlement’s only paved street, 
mere pathways linking other 
thatched-roof houses. No Quinn’s, 
a rustic inn called Chez Pepe’s has 
refreshments and even accommoda- 
tions for the undemanding. Near it, 
beside the sea on a narrow beach, 
we watched a Tahitian youth repair 
an outrigger canoe while his broad- 
beamed vahine, wearing a too-tight 
pareu, sat against a coconut tree, 
her long, black, slightly frizzled hair 
cushioning her head as she watched 
him placidly. In a iand of easy 
amour, the girls usually accompany 
their men to eye or aid their near- 
home work. Attachments in Tahiti 
are assuredly maintained, especially 
amongst two native-born, and de- 
spite semsation-seeker reports, in- 
fidelity is not exactly unexcused. 
Single persons, of course, can dis- 
tinguish between fickleness and 
faithlessness—almost every unmar- 
ried girl has a basic boy friend to 
whom she can report her romances. 
No moral or social stigma whatso- 
ever befalls unlicensed lovers or 
their inevitable effect on the popu- 
lation. Any baby’s birth is the whole 
island’s joy. And before a tut-tut- 
ting American can rise from his 
analyst's couch to comment, he 
should be told that Tahiti does not 
have, or seem to need, a single 
psychiatrist. 

As the road does not encircle Ta- 
hiti-iti, you return to Faratea along 
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the same route through those acres 
of coconut, banana and breadfruit 
trees and past thin waterfalls laced 
down tall mountain sides, glimps- 
ing, too, an occasional home in 
lush, lagoon-edged settings. Tat- 
tered signs in open areas also indi- 
cate where Bougainvillea first land- 
ed and where Robert Louis Steven- 
son once lived. 

On the next 60 kilometers back to 
Papeete, the road at times passes 
wide, flat stretches, where a few 
cattle graze, backdropped by im- 
pressive peaks with clouds cottoned 
across their crests in perfect out- 
line—Diademe rising to 4,360 feet, 
Orohena, Tahiti’s tallest, lifting to 


7,334. Scenic treats stream by steadi- 
ly as you continue your drive 
through villages and plantations. 
Near Papeete, you may want to halt 
at a road-side grotto, marked by a 
large sign, whose so-called sacred 
pool was just the local swimming 
hole for a couple of scampering kids 
eager for their photos to be taken 
during our pause, or cut down a 
rough side strip, also sign-posted, 
to an ancient sacrificial square now 
little more than tumbled rocks. 
Stock tours stop at both but if your 
own arrival coincides ignore the 
group guide’s dubious lecture about 
legends and join the disinterested 
drivers. They and their impromptu 


In Papeete, little launch loads concrete blocks before 
making bouncy trip to Moorea, 12 miles away. 


On Moorea, lad 
squeezes milk from 
coconut meat 
husked from shells 
by companion 
silhouetted in 
doorway light. 
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assistants—no Tahitian will turn 
down a chance to join any sort of 
outing—will most probably be clus- 
tered together for some guitar- 
twanging or, at least, plaintive songs 
to pass the time while the tourists 
are told what Tahiti was once like. 
Back in Papeete, plan having din- 
ner that night at the Canton Restau- 
rant, if you like Chinese food, or at 
the island’s best cafe, Chez Chapi- 
teau, small and unpretentious but 
serving splendid meals for around 
$3.00. Leave no tip—the custom is 
non-existent throughout the island. 
Despite its smallness, Tahiti of- 
fers many sidetrips, sometimes re- 
quiring travel afoot or by rugged 
Jeep, into the interior, such as to 
Pierre Loti’s Pool or Lake Vaihiria 
or down the other road across from 
Tautira on Tahiti-iti, most of these 
necessitating a full day for relaxed 
enjoyment, but those suffering un- 
der that eternal traveler’s bugaboo— 
limited time—should balance their 
stay to insure a visit to Moorea. 
Launches leave for this spectacu- 
lar island—fare is under $1.00—from 
Papeete’s main-street docks at, you'll 
be told, about 9:00 a.m. or 9:30 or so 
or around ten. Much depends not 
only on cargo being loaded aboard 
—anything from concrete blocks to 
bedding—but also the pilot’s per- 
sonal relationship with any dilatory 
friends. French officials surprisingly 
demanded our passport, almost con- 
fiscated our driver’s license in lieu 
of it, and searched a ledger listing 
our entry date before permitting us 
to sail. Residents tell us this is equal- 
ly amazing to them but we'd suggest 
you have that passport along. 
Underway, you have invaluable 
views of Papeete and the island as 
they slip behind. For the first few 
minutes as the crowded little craft 
heads for Moorea, twelve miles dis- 
tant, you're inclined to laugh at 
stories of seasickness and Tahitian 
terror over the trip. Then you hit 
the open sea—and clutch the near- 
est support. Bucketloads of sea 
splash over the sides onto the pas- 
sengers, and although it happens ev- 
ery sailing it’s only then, naturally, 
that a crewman needs to tie down 
canvas flaps for protection. We sat 
far forward, hugging a strapped- 
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down oil can and getting just mildly 
drenched. Heaving, trembling con- 
tinually, the launch doggedly dives 
through swells, and nobody men- 
tions the lack of lifejackets. It’s a 
rough ride, and without toilet facili- 
ties—but no one will mind if you 
sway at the stern for seasick or other 


essential needs. In about an hour' 


and a half, however, calm returns as 
you roll beyond the reef into Moo- 
rea’s shelter. Just a pier, a general 
store and one or two dwellings form 
the landing point but a bus or car, 
depending upon group or. individu- 
al arrangements, will bump you 
along a rutted road through un- 
tamed tangles of jungle growth to 
the superb Hotel Aimeo. 

Beside a sandy sweep of beach 
that slopes softly into Paopao Bay— 
generally dubbed Cook’s Bay—the 
Aimeo faces a truly spectacular view 
of Moorea’s jagged peaks. We were 
hypnotized by its resplendency, a 
sight worth any launch’s lurching, 
any budget’s battering. 

A road encircles the island, and 
our heart broke at having time to 
go only to Opunohu Bay, but this 
trip, Aimeo’s owners say, almost 
contains all the island’s scenic 
charms in condensed form. That 
was kind, to ease our yearning, but 
certainly the brief excursion is a 
continual canvas of captivation. It 
at least gave us a chance to visit a 
nearby village, aromatic with the 
odor of vanilla grown and processed 
there, clean and quiet under its wall 
of surrounding mountains. Return- 
ing, through copra plantations and 
past thatched-roof homes by the sea, 
we could look back across Cook’s 
Bay to the smoke rising from the 
grounds of the Aimeo, almost invisi- 
ble itself in the thickness of foliage 
and hills above. That smoke curled 
from the fire pits baking succulent 
meat, fish and vegetables for the 
tamaaraa, or Tahitian feast compa- 
rable to Hawaii’s Juau, planned for 
that evening. You can witness the 
preparations from beginning to end, 
as you can other hotel-staff activities 
such as the removal of coconut meat 
from the tough shells and the hand- 
squeezed extraction of its milk by 
muscular lads. And as employees 
wear traditional Tahitian attire, 
staying at the self-sufficient Aimeo 
is virtually like living in a village. 
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Even its daily rates—$20.00 singl 
$30.00 double, with meals—don 
match the enchantment of its layou 
and locale. 

Polynesian politeness calls for us 
of just two fingers to eat the temp 
ing tamaaraa, but its complex cu 
sine from baked fruit to raw fisl 
spread out on palm fronds an 


‘banana leaves, defeated our effort 


Appetite nonetheless amply ay] 
peased, we positioned ourselves o 
the Aimeo’s lawn shortly after th 
feast and witnessed a throbbing pe 
formance of ancient songs an 
dances by some 40 grass-skirted i 
land natives. Under blazing paln 
frond torchlights, they rocked t 
fierce war chants or rolled in simul. 
tion of canoe-paddling explorer 
shark-skin drums setting the soft ¢ 
swift tempos. Beside Paopao Bay 
perfection beneath Moorea’s mou 
tains silhouetted against the sta 
flecked sky, these native movement 
wild or warm, wondrously recall th 
past and instill extraordinary men 
ories for the future. 

To simplify an excursion to Moi 
rea, Tahiti Tours has a $32.00 pac! 
age that includes the leaping launc 
transportation, lunch, a bus trip f¢ 
some sightseeing, the tamaaraa, tk 
native performances and overnigl 
stay at the sterling Hotel Aimeo. 

Impromptu gatherings that migl 
occur anyplace any time someor 
flicks a guitar could only be caugh 
or joined, alone, of course. Casua 
solo sightseeing will reap rewar¢ 
in just such ways—unpredictab 
Tahitians turning a lunch-break 11 
to. practically a hoe-down, or fillir 
your car with a singing sextet whe 
you thought you’d offered a lift 1 
one or two, 

Everyone agrees that all th 
spontaneous charm, the countr 
like atmosphere of Papeete’s wate 
side just a few blocks from th 
town’s center, the amiable attac 
ments, the ready smiles, will inevit 
bly vanish under the Jet Age’s jo! 
Gauguin, too, complained of tl 
crowds. He didn’t die in Tahiti, r 


‘'member, but on Hiva-Oa, where | 


went to get away from the tourist 
So ignore the omen-pointers ar 
succumb to your secret self-know 
edge: you’ll never be content unt 
you've topped your travels wii 
Tahiti.@ 
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if prevention 
fails, follow 
this eran 
for shedding 
simple, severe 
or infectious 


diarrhea 


Diet, rest, medication will get you 
back into vacation action quickly 
after a bout of traveler's tummy. 


TRAVEL WELL 


BY DR. COLTER RULE, author of A Traveler’s Guide to Good Health 


es and the prevention of diges- 

tive upsets that plague the 
traveler, stressing careful selection 
of food and water. By far the most 
common upset is traveler’s diarrhea. 
To return to the United States after 
an extensive trip having avoided an 
attack indicates either luck or the 
fact that you are a careful traveler. 
Actually the odds are against it, and 
it is wiser to assume that there will 
be some slip-up in your routine. 
How should you handle such an at- 
tack if you have one? 

An attack of diarrhea is general- 
ly acute. You may be feeling per- 
fectly all right and within a matter 
of minutes you may experience 
nausea and have numerous watery 
movements. Don’t be alarmed— 
every veteran ‘traveler has been 
through it several times. In the mild 
forms there is no fever, and after a 
few uncomfortable hours the whole 
business subsides, leaving you, liter- 
ally, a bit washed out. 

If such an attack strikes, get to 
bed if possible. Take nothing to eat 
or drink, not even water, until there 
is no nausea or danger of vomiting. 
If, after a few hours, no nausea is 


oe MONTH we discussed the caus- 


present, start with water in spoon- 
ful sips and, if this stays down, try 
hot tea, sweetened with saccharin. 
If all goes well, try dry toast and per- 
haps a little applesauce. When four 
to six hours have gone by without a 
watery movement, begin with bland 
foods: well-cooked rice, cooked 
cereal such as cream-of-wheat, broth 
or bouillon, junket, jello or banana. 
Relapse frequently occurs because 
you are actually hungry and thus try 
to resume a normal diet before your 
stomach and intestines can possibly 
handle it. 

Add white meat of chicken or, 
possibly, well-cooked chopped beef 
the second day if the attack is lessen- 
ing. Avoid milk or milk products, 
fruit juices, eggs, or meat other than 
chicken until your recovery from 
the acute phase is complete. Your 
return to normal may require sever- 
al days because your body has lost 
not only fluids but valuable min- 
erals—sodium, potassium, chlorides. 
These minerals as well as vitamins 
and proteins are present in the nor- 
mal diet and your body will obtain 
what it has lost, usually within a 
few days. 

We have been talking about the 
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Once upon a time, there was a 
mouse called Funnyfoot. He was 
given that name because his 
hind legs dragged. He had 
muscular dystrophy. Now 
Funnyfoot and his brothers and 
sisters are helping scientists find 
the cure for this crippling 
Be sickness. Won’t you help, too? 
You can do so by contributing 
: what you can to the 


MARCH FOR 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
a ee 
TELL 
; TRAVEL before you move. Notify 
" Circulation Dept., TRAveEL, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York, at least five weeks be- 
ny fore moving. 


GOING ABROAD? ° 


"| Then EUROPE IN A SUITCASE @ 
‘ibe i will save you time and money as @ 
you get ready for your trip! This @ 
practical book is jam-packed with 
down-to-earth advice on clothes, 
packing, passports, etc. Its ‘‘Get e 
Ready’’ calendar guides you step @ 
- by step and helps you avoid the @ 
costly mistakes others have made. @ 
Send today for the Sixth Revised » 
Odition . . yyou'll be glad you did! e 
SIXTH EDITION $] 006 
Me ppd. @ 
} a MRS. MURIEL W. SCUDDER @ 
Ay 241 ABBEY ROAD, e 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK @ 
©0000008808888880 


[Wanted | MOTEL-RESORT 
Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 


: i ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 
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FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. TA 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S$ Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


TRAVEL WELL 


standard dietary treatment of “sim- 
ple’ diarrhea, 7.e., a few loose stools 
with little else beside nausea. ‘The 
dietary treatment is usually suf- 
ficient. There is, of course, no all- 
purpose medicine against diarrhea. 
The “simple” or “twenty-four hour” 
variety seems to take care of itself 
and whatever medicine is taken for 
it—everybody from the taxi driver 
to the professor in your party has a 
favorite remedy—is credited with 
the cure. The wise traveler thinks 
of diarrhea as of three kinds: (1) 
simple diarrhea, described above, 
(2) severe diarrhea—repeated loose 
stools with severe nausea, vomiting 
and abdominal cramps, (3) infec- 
tious diarrhea—all of the above with 
fever, general achiness, and prostra- 
tion of greater or lesser degree. 
These last two varieties are more 
serious, probably because of your 
having encountered a greater num- 
ber of bacteria or because a more 
dangerous organism is at the root 
of the disturbance. With these you 
may be quite ill, feel “knocked out.” 
If possible, get a doctor. He will 
usually know the illnesses of his 
community and is in a better posi- 
tion to determine the underlying 
cause. Occasionally, he may, by 
means of cultures taken before anti- 
biotics have been given, determine 
the infecting organisms. 

_In the severe and the infectious 
diarrheas an antibiotic (germ-kill- 
ing) medicine should be given. 
While much has been said about the 
misuse of antibiotics by the medical 
profession, and a controversy has 
been stirred up by the appearance 
of bacteria that are “resistant” to 
them, no intelligent traveler should 
travel without a supply of a so- 
called “wide spectrum)’ antibiotic, 
1.é., an antibiotic that destroys a 
wide variety of infectious organ- 
isms. Although they may be used in 
only one case in a hundred, they 
provide the best protection scien- 
tific medicine has against the danger 
of infection. 

They should be taken only under 
one condition—namely, when a 
traveler is stricken with an illness 
and fever and is unable to get medi- 


cal attention. They may not be ef- 
fective—the traveler may have a 
parasitic or virus infection or anum- 
ber of other things against which 
the antibiotic is ineffective. Even in 
such cases the medication is not 
harmful, and if the traveler does 
have a dangerous infection, he may 
save his own life. Again, it must be 
emphasized that taking antibiotics 
is no substitute for getting medical 
attention as soon as possible—even 
if there is marked improvement 
after taking the antibiotic. 

Your doctor will know what wide- 
spectrum antibiotic is best for you. 
Before you leave on any extended 
trip get his suggestions. The medi- 
cines mentioned in the following 
are examples only and his prescrip- 
tions will be required in any event. 
He may agree with these examples 
or he may prefer to select other med- 
ications. 

For severe diarrhea: Follow the 
dietary treatment as outlined. The 
medications which are helpful are 
of two kinds. The first works by ab- 
sorbing toxins and include bismuth, 
chalk, kaolin, pectin, or cellulose. 
Examples: Kaopectate, Donnagel 
(liquids). Your physician may di- 
rect the pharmacist to add paregoric 
to these. The usual dose is one table- 
spoon after each bowel movement. 
The second type of medication con- 
tains antispasmodics like belladon- 
na or atropine. Paregoric works by 
quieting the bowel, too. Examples: 
Belladenal, Bellergal, Donnatal 
(tablets) . These contain no absorb- 
ent but help control cramps. One 
tablet four times daily is the usual 
dose. 

For infectious diarrhea: Get med- 
ical help if possible. Follow the di- 
etary treatment as outlined. Take 
double doses of the above medica- 
tions but in addition take a “wide- 
spectrum” antibiotic. Examples: 
Achromycin, Chloromycetin, Ter- 
ramycin. The usual dose is four 
250-milligram capsules daily. Liq- 
uid medications containing absorb- 
ents with or without antispasmod- 
ics, and including “‘sulfa’”’ or anti- 
biotics, are available. Examples: 
Cremomycin, Cremosuxidine, Kao- 
magma, Pomalin. The usual dose is 
two tablespoons after the first two 
movements and one tablespoon 
after each subsequent movement. @ 
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~ Hong Kong Adds Mosaic-Faced Ambassador Hotel 


ODDS 


UNE opening is scheduled for 

a new and nameless twenty- 

room hotel at Hope Estate on 
Tobago’s windward shore. Located 
some 25 minutes from the tiny isle’s 
Crown Point Airport, the small ho- 
tel will have two swimming pools 
located—of course—on the beach. 
, Boats will be available for all sorts 
of fishing and housekeeping cottages 
for all sorts of housekeepers. . . . 
Kyoto International Hotel slated 
for August opening in Japan’s an- 
cient capital will cost $5,000,000, 
rise ten stories, have 350 rooms, 29 
of them in Japanese style. Rates will 


A 
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RACING the front of the new 
G seventeen-story Ambassador 

Hotel in Hong Kong’s Kow- 
loon section, is the 143-foot-high 
by fifteen-foot-wide mosaic mural 
shown at left. Fitted together with 
more than 400,000 vari-colored Ital- 
ian tiles, the mural depicts travels of 
Confucius. In addition to its artis- 
tic face the Ambassador—one of 
many new inns in Hong Kong—has 
350 twin-bed rooms-with-bath plus 
a top-floor harbor-view restaurant 
and night club. Also recently 
opened in the formerly hotel-shy 
Crown Colony are the Park, with 
450 rooms in seventeen stories; the 
Imperial, with 220 rooms, many 
featuring verandas facing on the 
street, and the August Moon, a tea 
house of 80 rooms. Currently under 
construction are three giant hostel- 
ries—the Queen’s, the Fu Center 
and a structure as yet unnamed. 
The Queen’s is to cost $10,000,000, 
tower 23 stories, have 600 rooms and 
occupy an entire city block on the 
Victoria waterfront. The Fu Center 
will have 500 rooms in 33 stories 
plus a shopping center and a pent- 
house nightclub, and the unnamed 
inn will feature 1,000 rooms in its 
26 stories, have a glass-covered roof- 
top cocktail garden and a fourth- 
floor open-air swimming pool. Atop 
the Queen’s will be a dance floor. 


& INNS 


range from $5.56 for singles to 
$16.67 for semi-deluxe rooms. A de- 
luxe suite and 16 deluxe rooms will 
cost more. .. . Circular-design Dor- 
val Hilton Inn will go into construc- 
tion shortly opposite Montreal’s 
new International Airport, have 200 
rooms, all normal hotel facilities 
plus specialty shops, pool, gardens, 
tennis courts and an eighteen-hole 
chip and putt golf course. . . . Mc- 
Cormick Inn planned for Chicago 
will be a motel twenty stories high 
with 750 rooms. Construction will 
begin this spring and completion is 
slated for late 1962. 


A Complete Guide 
for 


Driving In Europe 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN 
MOTORING MANUAL 


—Informative, 140 pages, on 
motoring in Europe. Trip Prep- 
aration & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; 
Restaurants; Nite Spots; Cur- 
rency Conversions; Climates; 
Shopping; Kilometer Charts; 
Road & Route Data. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


48 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Enclosed, find $.........0..0....... for 
EUROPEAN MOTORING 
MANUAL Booklets @ $1.50 ea. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 
State 


Zone 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Horizontal 
You get in Dneep waters here in 
Russia 
Eskimo fringe 
Baltimore butters 
This is a lot of bologney, 
(Var. sp.) 
No love 
Bad business 
English French fries 
Moscow Joe 
What Sicily and New York have 
in common 


This to you if you can do this 
puzzle 
What an after-dinner speech 


can make you do 

Before the after-dinner speech 
All slicked up 

On a world cruise, there are five 
of these 

If you take this from London to 
Bombay you won’t get seasick 
This is often raised at a college 
party 

Where the room at the top was 
Big waste in T.V. westerns 
Somewhere many of us would 
like to be 

A bed where you rest on billows 
The lady in the Volga 

This will sleigh you in Britain 
Backward he 

The size of this English rent may 
cause a tear 

You get baked beans here 

Red spot, carefully dictated 
You, exposed !- 

If this is for the moon, you may 
get it any day now F 

A he-man is generally looking 
for this 


This calls for a really bang-up 
time 

State of the unsinkable Mrs. 
Brown 

Home-like spot for a wolf 
Hard look-out 


A premium on money in ex- 
change 

A pain in the neck and a sore- 
head 

Liked in France 

Those to the illiterate 

Kind of wine the air is like in a 
valley from Trier to Coblenz 
What gossip does as easily as 
soft butter 
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he 


Vertical 


The more expensive cruises all 
feature this 

True blue 

Princely man from the East 
What Castro’s people live on 
Kind of change you may expect 
in Portugal 

Terms at college 

A bit of a devil 

On this side for Caesar 

What the amateur gets on a ski 
weekend 

A wash for a poet’s socks 

What a Greek drops when he 
becomes a cockney 

A hundred of these may give 
you a yen for Japan 

Golfer’s fib 

Small company 

Home to Roger Maris 

This general gets a check every 
week : 

What women often try to make 
meet 

This has a low whine 

Tin Lizzie’s great grandson 
What John Barrymore seldom 
made an entrance on 

The points to these are very dull 
in France 

This girl sounds a-peeling 

An ambitious wife with a yen to 
see her husband succeed 
Traveling homes aboard ship 
A couple of these are fairly 
mediocre 

Sunday night Sullivan 

Ancient of days 

Dead letter 

This brings peace and hominy 
to the Deep South 

The word for a hush-hush job 
A child on a cruise is very good 
when he’s this 

Fine name for nag 

How the rain is getting in Eng- 
land 

With two in the middle this be- 
comes water 

What you get with scanty meals 
The girl who washes her hair 
Polishes the apple 

This is the start of a camel 
Shore’s end 

Princely stove 

The operation saved his life, but 
when he got the bill, he did this 


5 Salt of the earth 


The sheer brilliance around the 
actor 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY MRS. RONALD COMBS 


| 


| 


N YouR way to New Orleans you will drive past — 
my favorite place, probably without realizing it | 
is near. Located on Highway 61 just four and a | 


half miles east of St:-Francisville, La., is the former 
home of the famed naturalist John James Audubon— 
Oakley Plantation. 

The plantation home is part of the 100-acre Audubon 
Memorial State Park. The two-story frame house rests 
on a raised brick basement with the front of the home 
accented by six wooden columns on the lower gallery 
and permanent blinds on the upper. The blinds pro- 
vide cool ventilated openings. This lovely spot is sur- 
rounded by huge live oaks hung with Spanish moss and 
ancient crepe myrtles. 

The spacious rooms are furnished with pieces from 
the Federal period (1790-1830) . The grounds contain 
lovely nature walks, a kitchen and a restored formal 
garden. 

Audubon came to Oakley to serve as a tutor to Miss 
Eliza Pirre, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Pirre. The 
plantation was built in 1799 on a Spanish land grant 
by Ruffin Gray of Natchez. Mr. Gray died before its 
completion and his widow married James Pirre. 

Audubon was working on his monumental Birds of 


America series when he came to Oakley. There he was © 


allowed to have half his time free to roam the woods 
and work on his paintings. Today you may enjoy these 
same woods on charming nature trails and over rough- 
hewn bridges. Hundreds of different birds and wild 
flowers abound. 

The artist remained at Oakley for four months be- 
fore returning to New Orleans. Before leaving, how- 
ever, he had painted 32 of his birds during his stay. 
Two rare first edition prints hang in the old office of 
the plantation home which is now used as a registration 
room. 

An interesting conclusion to the tour of Oakley is the 
restored kitchen, a separate building which now houses 
a spinning and weaving room, a kitchen fireplace and 
early utensils and a souvenir gift shop operated by the 
Recreation Commission. 

Audubon Prints, early recipe books, hand-woven 
towels and baskets and hand-carved birds are but a few 
of the many handsome articles sold here. @ 


If you would like to,tell other TRAVELERs and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in apprecia- 
tion to the subscribers whose material is used. 
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NATIONAL TRAVE 


L CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel-and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 


- development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 


our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Airline Baggage Increase? 


HILE the power and capacity of 
W aitcat have increased tremen- 

dously in the last few years, trav- 
elers are still being forced to cope with 
outdated luggage allowances. Additional- 
ly, there are obvious inconsistencies. For 
instance, a quick trip from Boston to 
Montreal, or Miami to Nassau, garners 
foreign-flight acceptance of 66 pounds, 
while a transcontinental crossing from 
New York to San Francisco or Miami to 
Los Angeles trims the traveler’s gear to 
its domestic limit of 40 pounds. You, of 
course, can weigh 250 pounds plus cam- 
era equipment and whatever you’ve been 
able to cram into your heavy overcoat 
pockets. A slender friend, Caribbean- 
bound, gets no benefits from being in 
light-weight clothes, empty-handed. 

It also seems the viewpoint of baggage 
regulations that tourist-class travelers 
shouldn’t buy abroad as many items, 
especially heavy ones, as first-class ticket 
holders so their return, too, can remain 
disproportionate on the scales—ignoring, 
of course, the pocket-crammers again. 


Travet believes that the regulatory 
CAB should carefully review the entire 
airline luggage allowance structure, par- 
ticularly in view of Canadian Pacific’s 
and Trans-Canada’s just-announced 
changes [see Travel Digest, P. 64]. The 
first steps taken should be equalization 
of domestic with foreign weights—which 
is 66 pounds in first-class, 44 in economy 
or tourist. 

If you agree, you can aid the effective- 
ness of TRAVEL’s campaign by sending 
this editorial, or a letter in your own 
words, to Mr. Whitney Gillilland, Chair- 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. His knowledge of your stand 
can come only from you. # 


ns 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


INN | Se 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 
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Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Membership No 
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TRAVEL MARKET 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 0211, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. IIlus- 
trated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete*coverage. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84- 
page Illustrated Catalog ''TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—l6mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
“T'', 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


1961 ROSE PARADE in superslides! 52% larger 
picture! 3:4 format! Fit all standard projectors and 
viewers! NOT duplicates! These are superb color 
transparencies made direct from professionally 
made selfmasking Color Negatives! Cost no more 
than standard size! 80 sparkling Superslides includ- 
ing Horses, Bands, All Floats, plus full descriptions 
$15.00 postpaid! Special selection of 25 Superslides 
including winners $5.00 postpaid! Rose Queen, Title, 
Focus, and other bonus slides FREE with early 
orders! Jim Bradford, Dept. T, 1302 Broadway, 
Burbank, Calif. 


KODACOLOR FILM developed and 8 prints—$2.69; 
12—$3.69. Kodachrome Film Eastman processed, 
slides mounted, 20—$1.75; 36—$2.90. Exceedingly 
high quality. Free Film Mailers. WILLARD PHOTO 
SERVICE, BOX 2553X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; Europe, 
Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, America, National 
Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m, For serious traveler photog- 
raphers the best at reasonable prices. Minimum 
$25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, Box 1664, The 
Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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CROW'S NEST TOUR 1961—46 days in Europe 
by private automobile. $1438 all expense July 15th 
to August 31st via Sabena Airlines Jet Service. 
Unusual itinerary features off the beaten track 
travel Holland, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land. Contact Donald Hart, Jr., Davis-Jacobs 
Travel Service, 242 Trumbull St., Hartford, 
Conn. Phone CHapel 6-7221. ‘ 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND WORLD: 67 days, 
including Middle East, $2995. South Seas and Russia 
extensions. SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR, 3936 
STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, CALIFORNIA. 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


YANKEE'S SAILING 'ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AGAIN! 96-ft. brigantine departs July 1, 1961, on 
fifth voyage to South Pacific, the Orient, Africa, 
and 'round-the-horn to South America, West Indies. 
Illustrated brochure on request. WINDJAMMER 
CRUISES, INC., P.O. Box 1051-TC, Miami Beach 
39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 


59 DAY EUROPEAN TOUR—Summer 1961—Group 
limited to 16—$1475—13 countries. Experienced 
leader with Ph.D. in languages. Dr. Francesco 
Cosco, 310 Lincoln So., Salem, Oregon. 


AROUND THE WORLD and EUROPE TOUR from 
your home—$2045.00 first class. Leave Long Beach, 
Calif. on March 19 SS Orsova. Twenty countries. 
Booking procedure by Travel Center, Los Angeles, 
Brochure from R. A. Battles, 400 N. Cordova 
St., Alhambra, Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE to Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Barcelona, many others. Bars, hotels, companion- 
ship, etc. Don't be a tourist! Be in the know! $2.00. 
Reagan, P.O. Box 2423, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


LANGUAGE MART 


,EXCITING FACT! Enhance the pleasure of living, 
Speak another language. $3.00 per lesson. FISHER 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 152 West 58th 
Street, New York City. PL 7-9177. 


MISCELLANY MART 


ORIENT FOR $4.95. If you can't visit the Orient, 
you can play ‘'Orient'', an American adaptation 
of ''Go"'', the Orient's oldest, most popular board 
game. $4.95, from Orient, Box 110, 788 Colum- 
bus Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination, Ex- 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
T831, Los Angeles 24. 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub- 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. 
Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has 
many other utility purposes. 16” x 12” x 6”; $2.95, 
ALSOMr re 

FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50. ASTORIA 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island 
City 4, New York. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "'TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can oppreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"'MARKET PLACE'', Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y, 19, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum.of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required, Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
sales dt any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 


""WE CAN NEVER PAY" 


A doctor from one of New York's voluntary 
hospitals, while visiting a small Canadian vil- 
lage, was asked to look at a youngster who 
had been in constant pain for several months. 
He looked and the boy was immediately 
brought to New York for surgery. Eleven days 
after the operation he walked without pain. 
A. few months later, the hospital received a 
letter from the people of the village containing 
a check for $202, 


The letter said in part, ''We realize we can 
never pay your hospital for all that you did for 
one of our children, but we thought this money 
might help you do the same thing for some 
other child somewhere.'' Send a check to 
United Hospital Fund, 3 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22. 
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BY ROBERT MEYER, Jr. 


HE practice of staging forma] ski-jumping tournaments in the U. S. 

is less than 75 years old. The first ones are believed to have taken 

place around 1887 when, according to experts, Mikkel Hemmest- 
velt, a past champion of Norway, jumped about 35 feet. That is novice 
stuff compared with the American record of 316 feet set by Ansten Sam- 
uelstuen at Steamboat Springs, Colo., in 1951. During the past three- 
quarters of a century the popularity of ski meets and their number have 
multiplied just as the distance covered by the jumpers has increased. 
To learn of the many events there are these days, take a look at the calen- 
dar on the following pages. 
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National, International Events 


Snow Cup Alta. Utah, Feb. 11-12. 

Griffin Memorial, Winter Park, Colo., Feb. 17-19. 

National Jumping, Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 19. 

Roch Cup, Aspen, Colo., Feb. 24-26. 

North American Alpine, Lake Placid, N. Y., March 3-5. 

NCAA, Middlebury Vt., Mar. 9-11 or 10-12. 

Thirty km. Cross Country, Andover, Me., March 11-12. 

National Senior Men’s Downhill and Slalom, Norden, Calif., 
March 11-12. 

National Junior Alpine, Stowe, Vt., March 16-18. 

National Junior Nordic, Lake Placid, March 16-18. 

National Downhill, Slalom and Giant Slalom, Pinkham Notch, 
N.H., March 17-19. 

Harriman Cup, Sun Valley, Idaho, March 24-26. 

National Senior Giant Slalom, Taos, N.M., April 2. 


Eastern States Schedule 


Annual New Years Day Jump Competition, Lake Placid, 
Neve Jans J: 

Nordic Combined Meet, Lyndon Area, Vt., Jan. 1. 

First annual Saranac Lake High School Winter Carnival, 
Saranac, N.Y., Jan. 6-8. 

Brad Mead Memorial Giant Slalom, Rutland, Vt., Jan. 7. 

Norsemen Tournament, Bear Mt., N.Y., Jan. 7. 

Louise Orvis Trophy Race, Big Bromley, Manchester, Vt., 
Jan. 8. 

Slalom Races, Lyndon Area, Vt., Jan. 8. 

USEASA 4x10 Championship, Hanover, N.H., Jan. 14. 

Swedish S.C. Tournament, Bear Mt., N.Y., Jan. 14. 

Penna Cross-Country Championship, Ligonier, Penna., Jan. 14. 

Covey Pashley Memorial, Old Forge, N.Y., Jan. 14-15. 

Invitational 4x10 Cross-Country Relay and Jumping Tourna- 
ment, Hanover, N.H., Jan. 14-15. 

USEASA Veterans Giant Slalom Championship, Big Bromley, 
Manchester, Vt., Jan. 15. 

New Jersey State Championship Ski Jumping Tournament, 
Bear Mt., N.Y., Jan. 15. 

Sugarloaf Giant Slalom, Kingfield, Me., Jan. 15. 

Rhode Island State Downhill Championship, Cranmore Mt., 
North Conway, N.H., Jan 21. 

Telemark Trophy Tournament, Bear Mountain, N.Y., Jan. 21. 

USEASA Alpine Combined Championships, Mt. Mansfield, 
Stowe, Vt., Jan. 21-22. 

Connecticut State Jr. Championship, Salisbury, Conn., Jan. 
21-22. 

USEASA 4x5 Jr. Relay Championship, Putney, Vt., Jan. 22. 

Annual Giant Slalom, Wakefield Ski Bees, Wildcat Mt., Gor- 
ham, N.H., Jan. 22. 

New York State Championship Jumping Tournament, Bear 
Mt., N.Y., Jan. 22. 

Bromley S.C. Trophy Jr: Giant Slalom, Big Bromley, Man- 
chester, Vt., Jan. 22.. 

Bald Mt. Jr. Slalom, Dedham, Me., Jan. 24. 

Silver Slalom, Bridgton, Me., Jan. 28. 

Western Penna. Ski Council Race, 7 Springs Ski Area, Cham- 
pion, Penna., Jan. 28-29, 

Ahearn Memorial Tournament, Johnstown, N.Y., Jan. 28-29. 

Metropolitan N.Y. Ski Council Meet, Belleayre, N.Y., Jan. 
28-29. 

USEASA Women’s Giant Slalom Championship, Big Bromley, 
Manchester, Vt., Jan. 29. 


Snow Chasers Class “C”, Mt. Whittier, W. Ossipee, N.H., Jan. 


29. 
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C. J. Strife Memorial, Old Forge, N.Y., Jan. 29. 

Winnipesaukee Jr. Giant Slalom, Belknap Area, N.H., Jan. 29. 

Lake Placid High School Winter Carnival, Lake Placid, N.Y., 
Feb. 3-4. 

Dartmouth Carnival, Hanover, N.H., Feb. 4-5. 

Penna. Jr. Ski Championship, Ligonier, Penna., Feb. 4-5. 

First Annual Snow Kat Slalom, Belknap Area, N.H., Feb. 5. 

Williams Carnival, Williamstown, Mass., Feb. 10-11. 

USEASA Jumping Championship, Salisbury, Conn., Feb. 12. 

Conn. Alpine Championships, Mohawk Area, Conneein Conn., 
Hebi: 

Jr. Giant Slalom, Cannon Mt., N.H., Feb. 12. 

N.Y. State Jr. Jumping and Cross-Country Championship, 
Bear Mt., N.Y., Feb. 12. 

New England College Downhill, Lyndonville, Vt., Feb. 12. 

New England Interscholastic Team Championship, Bethel, 
Me., Feb. 17-18. 

St. Tarence University Carnival, Canton, N.Y., Feb. 17- 18. 

Open Invitation Ski Jumping Tournament, Harris Hill, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Feb. 18. 

Devlin Trophy Jump, Lake Placid, N.Y., Feb. 18. 

National Jumping Championship, Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 19. 

Conn. Jr. Alpine Championship, Mohawk Area, Cornwall, 
Conn., Feb. 19. 

New England Jr. Giant Slalom, Rutland, Vt., Feb. 19. 

Tufts Challenge Trophy, Mt. Whittier, W. Ossipee, N.H., 
Feb. 19. 

Washington Birthday Invitation and Masters’ Meet, Lake 
Placid, N.Y., Feb. 22. 

USEASA Jr. Alpine Championships, Cannon Mt., N.H., Feb. 
24-26. 

Junior III, IV Slalom, Lyndon Area, Vt., Feb. 25. 

M.1.T. Giant Slalom, Woodstock, Vt., Feb. 25. 

International Jumping Championship, Berlin, N.H., Feb. 26. - 

USEASA Jr. Nordic Championship, Berlin, N.H., Feb. 26. 

USEASA Class C Giant Slalom, Greek Peak, Cortland, N.Y., 
Feb. 26 

North American Championships, Lake Placid, N.Y., March | 
3-5. i 

N.Y.-N.J. Intercouncil Race, Belleayre, N.Y., March 4. 

Hochgebirge Team Giant Slalom, Cannon Mt., N.H., March 4. 

Mad River Glen Family Tournament, Waitsfield, Vt., March 4. 

USEASA Nordic Championship, Rumford, Me., March 4-5. 

USEASA Prep School Team Championship, Middlebury, Vt., 
March 4-5. 

Third Annual McCauley Mt. Downhill, Slalom, Old Forge, 
N.Y., March 4-5. 

Jr. Ski Tuenpine School Tournament, Brattleboro, Vt., March . 
4-5. 

National Thirty km. Cross-Country Championship, Andover, 
Me., March 11. 

Mass. State Cross Country Championship, Mt. Wachusett, 
Princeton, Mass., March 11]. ' 

Fourth Annual Sun Glo Slalom, Cazenovia, N.Y., March 11. 

Amherst College Giant Slalom, Lyme, N.H., March 11. 

State of Maine Championship, Andover, Me., March 11-12. 

Golden Skis, Dedham, Me., March 12. 

Howard Annin Trophy Jump, Old Forge, N. Y., March 12. 

Fifth Annual Baxter-Whitman Trophy Race, Cranmore Mt., 
N.H., March 12. 

Mt. Snow Cup Race, Mt. Snow, Vt., March 15. 

National Jr. Alpine Champ., Stowe, Vt., March 16-18. 

National Alpine Championship, Gorham, N.H., March 17-19. — 

Widener Memorial Giant Slalom, Waterville Valley, N.H., 
March 18-19. 

New England Championship, Gorham, N.H., March 18-19. . 
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“Burke Mt. Trophy Race, Burke Mt., Vt., March 25. 


New England Kandahar, Waitsfield, Vt., March 26. 

Tenth Annual Sugarloaf Schuss, Kingfield, Me., April 1-2. 

Sugar Slalom, Mt. Mansfield, Vt., April 8-9. 

Thirteenth Annual July 4th Ski Jumping Tournament, Lake 
Placid, N.Y., July 4. 


Central States Schedule 


Central U.S. Ski Assn. meet, Eau Claire, Wis., Jan. 1-8. 

Other regular Assn. meets: Fox River, Grove, Ill., Jan. 15; 
Detroit, Mich., and Iola, Wis., Jan. 22; Mesick, Mich., 
Burlington and Westby, Wis., Jan. 29; St. Paul, Minn., and 
Middleton, Wis., Feb. 5; Cheboygan, Mich., and Duluth, 
Minn., Feb. 11-12; Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 19; Ishpeming, 
Mich., Walloon Hills, Mich., and Ely, Minn., Feb. 25-26; 
Iron Mt., Mich., March 4-5; Coleraine, Minn., March 5; 
Ironwood, Mich., March 12. 


Southern Rocky Mt. States Schedule 


Silver Slalom, Arapahoe, Col., Jan. 8. 

Giant Slalom, Broadmoor, Colo., Jan. 15. 

Women’s Eve Perkins Memorial Race, Arapahoe, Colo., Jan. 
29. 

Men’s Adolph Memorial Giant Slalom, Winter Park, Colo., 
Jan. 29. 

Winter Carnival, Steamboat Springs, Colo., Feb. 10-12. 

Jimmy Griffith Memorial, Winter Park, Colo., Feb. 18-19. 

Roch Cup, Aspen, Colo., Feb. 24-26. 

Emslie Memorial Giant Slalom, La Madera, N.M., Feb. 26. 

Colo. State Giant Slalom, Loveland, Colo., March 5. 

A, B, C Slalom, Winter Park, Colo., March 12. 

SRMSA Giant Slalom Championships, Winter Park, Colo., 
March 26. 

Colo, Ski Runners Team Race, Berthoud, Colo., April 9. 

May Day Slalom, Arapahoe, Colo., April 30. 

Pikes Peak Race, Pikes Peak, Colo., May 7. 

Sunrise Slalom, Trail Ridge, Colo., June 3. 


Northern Rocky Mt. States Schedule 


High School Invitational, Kings Hill, Neihart, Mont., Jan. 
13-15. 

NRMSA Jr. Championship, Rainey Mountain, Elkhorn Hot 
Springs, Mont., Jan. 21-22. 

High School Cross-Country and Jumping, Marysville, Mont., 
Jan. 27. 

16th Belmont Invitational, Marysville, Jan. 28-29. 

Bridger Bowl Meet, Bozeman, Feb. 4-5. 

NRMSA Nordic Championships, Diamond Mountain, Mis- 
soula, Feb. 11-12. 

NRMSA Downhill, Slalom Championships, Red Lodge-Grizzly 
Peak Area, Red Lodge, Mont., March 4-5. 

Invitational Giant Slalom, Marysville, Mont., March 12. 

Invitational Downhill, Slalum, Kings Hill, Neihart, Mont., 
March 25-26. 

Doug Smith Memorial Downhill, Slalom, Big Mountain, White- 
fish, Mont., April 8-9. 

Sixth Annual Highroad Summer Slalom, Gardner Headwall, 
near Red Lodge, Mont., June 18. - 


Special Intermountain Schedules 


Collegiate Races at Steamboat Springs, Colo., Jan. 1; Winter 
Park, Colo., Jan. 14-15; Gunnison, Colo., Feb. 4-5; Reno, 
Ney., Feb. 10-11; and Solitude, Utah, March 4-5, 

ISA Senior Races: Alta, Utah, Jan. 7; Majestic Cup, Brighton, 
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Utah, Jan. 15; ISA Championship, Alta, Utah, Jan. 21-22; 


and Hoover Memorial Cup, Provo, Utah, Feb. 5. 


Junior I, II, III and IV Contests: Majestic Cup, Brighton, — 
Utah, Jan. 14; Snow Basin, Ogden, Utah, Feb. 5; Jackson, — 


Wyo., Feb. 11-12; Alta, Utah, Feb. 18, and Pocatello, Idaho, — 


Feb. 25-26. 


FIS Try-out races: Winter Park, Colo., Feb. 17-18; Aspen, — 


Colo., Feb. 24-25, and Harriman Cup, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
March 24-25. 


Far West State Schedules 


Dick Springer Memorial, Kratka Ridge, north of Pasadena, 


Jan. 22. 


District #5 Giant Slalom, Donner Ski Ranch, Norden, Calif., 


Jane22. 


Ninth annual Slalom, China Peak near Shaver Lake, Calif., 5 


Jan. 29. 


Snow Summit Giant Slalom, near Lake Arrowhead, Calif., — 


Feb. 5. 


Norsemen Winter Games, Snow Valley, Lake Arrowhead, Feb. | 


11-12. 


Snowshoe Thompson, Heavenly Valley, Bijou near south shore — 


of Lake Tahoe, Calif., Feb. 18-19. 


Frank Campbell Memorial, Mt. Waterman, northeast of La — 


Canada, Feb. 19. 


San Gorgonio Giant Slalom, Kratka Ridge, north of Pasadena, — 


Feb. 26. 
Arizona Cup, Flagstaff, Ariz., March 4-5. 


Alpineer Giant Slalom, Sugar Bowl, Norden, Calif., March 5. — 
National Veterans Downhill-Slalom, Sugar Bowl, Norden, — 


Calif,, March 11-12. 


Central Calif. Giant Slalom, China Peak, Shaver Lake, Calif., 


March 18. 


Bill Freitus Memorial, Sugar Bowl, Norden, Calif., March 25. — 


Edelweiss Cup, Mammoth, north of Bishop, Calif., March 26. : 


San Gorgonio Downhill, San Gorgonio, April 2. 

Scandia Giant Slalom, Mammoth, North of Bishop, Calif., 
April 9. 

Silver Belt, Sugar Bowl, Norden, Calif., April 16. 

Dick Springer Memorial, Mammoth, North of Bishop, Calif., 
April 23. 


Pacific Northwest States Schedule 


Giant Slalom, Stevens Pass, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 8. 


Razorhone Downhill, Razorhone Canyon, Mt. Baker, Belling- ' 


ham, Wash., Jan. 8. 


8-9. 
Walker Cup, Spout Springs, Walla Walla, Wash., Jan. 14-15. 
Slalom, Snoqualmie, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 15. 
Silver Skis, Mt. Hood, Portland, Ore., Jan. 21-22. 
Squichuck Jumping Tournament, Squilchuk State Park, 
Wenatchee, Wash., Jan. 22. 
Beta Cup, Stevens Pass, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 22. 


PNSA Jr. Nordic Championship, Leavenworth, Wash., Jan. 


28-29. 
Schwaegler Cup, White Pass, Yakima, Wash., Jan. 28-29. 
Giant Slalom, Hoodoo Bowl, Santiam Pass, Salem, Ore., 
Jan. 29. 
Jr. Novice Slalom, Ski Acres, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29. 
Cranston Cup, Bogus Basin, Boise, Idaho, Feb. 4-5. 
Jumping and Cross-Country Champ., Snoqualmie, Seattle, 
Wash., Feb. 5. 
AWS Giant Slalom for juniors, Multopor, Mt. Hood, Portland, 
Ore., Feb. 5. 


Continued on the next page 


- Portland Day Trail Races, Timberline, Portland, Ore., Jan. — 
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Jr. Heather Cup, Komo Kulshan, Pam Pace and Razorhone 
Canyon, Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 11-12. 

Squilchuck Slalom and Downhill, Squilchuck State Park, 
Wenatchee, Wash., Feb. 11-12. 

Slalom and Downhill, Mt. Hood Ski Bowl, Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 11-12. 

Jumping Tournament, Leavenworth, Wash., Feb. 12. 

PNSA Championship, Stevens Pass, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19. 

Skiyente Cup, Multopor, Portland, Ore., Feb. 19. 

Winter Carnival, Portland State College, Mt. Hood, Portland, 
Ore., Feb. 24-26. 

Forelaufer 19th Annual Downhill, Steveris Pass, Seattle, 
Wash., Feb. 25. 

Spokane Alpine Tournament, Mt. Spokane, Spokane, Wash., 
Feb. 25-26. 

Southern Idaho Jr. Slalom and Muddy Numbers Memorial, 
Bogus Basin, Boise, Idaho, Feb. 25-26. 

Willamette Pass Jr. Slalom, Willamette Pass Ski Area, 
Springfield, Ore., Feb. 26. 

Jr. Downhill and Slalom, Ski Acres, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26. 

PNSA Alpine Championships, White Pass, Yakima, Wash., 
March 4-5. 

PNSA Jumping Championships, Portland, Ore., March 5. 

Far West Kand., Mt. Hood Ski Bowl, Portland, Ore., Mar. 
1G 

_ Slalom, Giant Slalom, Snoqualmie, Seattle, Wash., March 
11-12. 

Ski Race, Lookout Pass, Kelloge, Idaho, Mar. 12. 

Jr. Novice Slalom, Seattle, Wash., March 12. 


Famed Stowe, Vermont, winter sports site will host ski meets this season. 


Jr. Novice Alpine Champ., Spout Springs, Walla Walla, Wash., 
March 18-19. 

Skiyente Slalom, Mt, Hood Ski Bowl, Portland, Ore., March 
19. 

Giant Slalom, Stevens Pass, Seattle, Wash., March 19. 

Mission Ridgers Giant Slalom, Mission Ridge, Wenatchee, 
Wash., March 26. 

Slalom, Snoqualmie, Seattle, Wash., March 26. 

Slalom, Payette Lakes Ski Club, McCall, Idaho, April 1-2. 

Komo Kulshan Giant Slalom, Komo Kulshan, North Side 
“Pam” Dome, Bellingham, Wash., April 9. 

Anderson Day Slalom, Hoodoo Bowl, Santiam Pass, Salem, 
Ore., April 9. 

Golden Poles Giant Slalom, Mt. Hood Ski Bowl, Portland, 
Ore., April 16. 

Golden Rose Downhill, Timberline, Ore., June 6. 

Heather Cup Giant Slalom, Heather Chute, Bellingham, 
Wash., July 2. @ 


: TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 
| 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


| The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members, All requests for information should be made at least three 
i weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
x Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
U. S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must 
get part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America — from New 
Engiand south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific North- 
west. It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they fail — there is just too much of America 
to explore! 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it’s great to live and vacation 


\ 
Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to what- 
ever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 

What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where’s the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a busi- 
ness of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for when 
buying land . . . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living costs are 
less than in the East? What about salaries . . . schools for my children. . . 
my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What’s the best way 
to see Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The 

ther Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering 
these and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture 
of Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 

To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, 
a business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you’ll always 
remember, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price Only $2. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so nearly like 
Tahiti, in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it 
but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? / j 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one 
spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can 
live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. &., 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, 
honorary vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American 
dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd 
spend for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out 
for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
Teach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order, 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for what- 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts 
you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. 
(Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vaca- 
tion or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you’ll find a real ‘‘para- 
dise’’ — just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of k : 
personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, etc., F 
lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about, if you’re going to Florida he 
for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve ever 
wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida — whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home or start a business — Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 — only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly, if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN — 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 
A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California ; 
— at a price you can afford? 
A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 
No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book Cali- 
fornia — the State That Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by 
town, road by road, everything you’ll find in this big state. 
If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee 
you won’t miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price 
you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of your own, California — the 
State That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William 
Redgrave’s help you'll find the California that appeals to you — whole regions 
with just the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and 
rentals priced within your means. If you’re single, you’ll find the best places 
to live for the fun and entertainment you want. If you’re a family man, you'll 
find the best places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you’ll find the 
pleasantest places in all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you’re thinking 
of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a 
college education, what you’ll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retire- 
ment or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, 
that you probably wouldn’t learn as much about California in months, even 
years, of traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big 
book yet it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 4 


I> Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 7 Baron St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| 
I 
| i have enclosed) §......2..s-0.cesesess (cash, check or money order). ! 
| Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my | 
| money if I am not satisfied. | 
| © All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2. | 
| © Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. | 
|  California—The State That Has Everything. $2. | 
| O Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. | 
| © Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. | 
| (1 SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) for only $6. ; 
| I 
| | 
| | 
I | 
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Closeups of people, as this Parisienne 
pigeon-feeder on Champs-Elysees, 
can spark your foreign filming. 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


MPRESSED by the success of various people-to-people 
iT programs, Holland now is on the bandwagon. In 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands Tourist Center has set 
up a Get-in-Touch-with-the-Dutch plan, and arrange- 
ments are made with Dutch families to take tourists 
into their homes. Of course, seasoned travelers have had 
people-to-people plans since time immemorial. But 
whether you take one of the new get-acquainted tours or 
create your own, the first two things to pack in your 
bag will be 1) A plan for picture-taking, and 2) A modi- 
cum of tact for handling people. Obviously, being able 
to handle people is just as important as being able to 
handle your camera—knowing how to get the best re- 
sults out of it. 

Creating a picture-taking plan is easy. Yet I receive 
letters every day from travelers going to Mexico, Japan, 
Holland or—perhaps—to the Wasatch Mountains for 
skiing, and they would like to know what to shoot, what 
to look for. Wherever you go, my advice is: 

Look for picture stories, a sequence that tells a com- 
plete tale. Imagine you are trying to tell a friend who 
has never been skiing what it is like. 

Look for scenic shots that portray a mood. You have 
mountains; clouds, pine trees and people to conjure 
with. ; 

Look for action. Get up close for a snow-flying turn 
as a skier comes down a slope. Get within fifteen or 
twenty feet at a pre-arranged spot. 

Look for closeups—head shots of people—with your 
camera set for three feet, or its closest focusing mark. 
Include details that are characteristic. Pine trees, roar- 
ing fireplaces, skis held aloft, can be included in pic- 


‘“ tures of people. 

4 ‘: If you are going abroad, read up on the country. Be 
ee 60 

‘ 


prepared to explore the areas that attract you persor 
ally. Look for new ways of life, work and play. Some o 
the most photogenic activities include fishing, farming 
gardening, etc. 

Do a picture story about one individual or grou] 
Fishing nets, water, boats—and the characters who us 
them—always are interesting. Follow through with hoy 
the fish are cured, dried, marketed and eaten. 

Show people working with silver, leather, wood, c 
ramics, weaving, etc. Follow one piece of work in a ste 
by step manner. f 

Show customs and habits. How are children raised 
Is discipline different in Japan? Food, cooking am 
dining customs provide a fascinating area for exploré 
tion. This is the kind of picture story that will mak 
your friends sit up and exclaim when you return hom 
and display your results. 

Look for primitive markets, festivals and religiou 
rituals. Some events are best done with a candid ay 
proach. Rather than trying to arrange your own situz 
tions, take them as they come. Look for ready-mad 
picture possibilities. Remain unobtrusive, but do no 
conceal the camera. 

The above suggestions only scratch the surface c 
possibilities you can find with the aid of a person-tc 
person program. It will enable you to go beyond th 
statues and cathedrals and get to the people—to shor 
where and how they live. 

One more perennial question is worth mentioning- 
what about tipping? I do it only where people expect ii 
From local inhabitants, travel organizations and other 
it often is possible to find out what the people are use 
to. American Indian tribes, for example, have a prett 
well established schedule. In fact, they are often e> 
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-orbitant. On the other hand, among less primitive peo- 
ple, the offer of a tip might be insulting. You have to 
discover the local rules, wherever you are. 

If someone has rendered a service, devoted time or 
gone out of his way, he is entitled to compensation. A 
small gift often is more appreciated than money. Where 

‘a parent is too proud to accept anything, a gift to the 
children may be received with pleasure. A supply of 

wrapped candy and other little items can be an impor- 
tant ingredient of your camera carrying bag. 


How fo Sell Photos 


If you take pictures related to hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, camping, hiking, travel—in fact any outdoor activi- 
‘ties—the Outdoor Photographers League may be able 
_ to help you find market sources. Subscribers receive an 
official membership card and a periodic OPL News- 

‘letter. For further information, write to Ormal I. 
_ Sprungman, Outdoor Photographers League, 4486 
| ‘Point Loma Avenue, San Diego 7, Calif. 


Camera Lens Care 


{ In damp climates, fungi can cause serious lens dam- 
age. Most fungi die quickly, but a Japanese researcher 
_ recently reported that the tonophilus variety of the 
aspergillus glaucus fungus can live for some time on a 
perfectly clean lens surface provided relative humidity 
is over 60 per cent. The fungus produces tiny droplets 
containing corrosive acids. During humid weather, 
_ lenses should be cleaned gently with lens tissue, and 
kept capped when not in use. For added protection, 
keep all photo equipment in a dry place, or store ina 
closed container with a moisture-absorbing substance 
such as silica gel. 


Pian Your Own People-to-People Program to Put New Life in Your Pictures! 


Color Fun 


A new Ansco booklet, Color Fun (50c) , written for 
the beginner as well as the advanced amateur, combines 
technique and how-to-do-it facts on everything from 
exposure problems to fill-in flash and available-light 
photography—all pertaining to color. The illustrations 
make it easy to follow. 


Anscochrome Duplicating Film 


A new 35mm reversal color film, designed for dupli- 
cating positive color transparencies, is Anscochrome 
Type 544. It is compatible with Anscochrome film and 
may be processed in Anscochrome chemicals. It is excel- 
lent for making blow-ups from 16mm: originals, and 
also may be used for making prints directly from 35mm 
motion picture projection prints. 


B&H 8mm Projector 


The newest among deluxe home movie projectors is 
the Dual/Lectric which not only threads itself auto- 
matically, but also turns off the room lamp, turns on 
the projection lamp, winds the film on the takeup reel 
and starts the movies on the screen. It has a remote con- 
trol, called the Roto-Remote, which enables the projec- 
tionist to start, stop or reverse the film from a comfort- 
able armchair. Projection speed can be varied anywhere 
from 16 to 24 frames per second. Picture brightness can 
be increased to compensate for extra dense film or long 
projection distances. 

A shuttle helps prevent loss of film loop. If loss oc- 
curs, pressing a button immediately restores the loop to 
normal length without interrupting the film. Rewind- 
ing the film after projection is done without moving 
reels. A film splicer is mounted on the projector.@ 


new title slide service sparks home showings 


A NEW service permitting amateur color 

slide photographers to add a profession- 
al touch to their color slide showings is now 
offered by Inter-American Features of Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania, with its series of title 
slides priced at less than the cost of original 

, film. The title slides, such as Winter Scenes 
shown at right, have either art work or pho- 

_ tographic backgrounds. Inter-American Fea- 
tures lists 1,000 different slides in a variety 
of fields and situations with prices beginning 
at twenty cents, plus the addition of your 
name to the title of a custom-made slide for 
as little as 50 cents. 
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Funny French Raconteur Reveals Mishaps of a Tour Guide 


The 
adventures 
and 


misadventures 


A N D ate 


DETOURS ::.. 


air time with funny writers, 

would do well to import Guy 
Abecassis, the author of Tours and 
Detours (Random House, New 
York; 176 pages; drawings) . And if 
you like to share your reading time 
with funny writers, the advice still 
holds for M. Abecassis, a Sorbonne 
graduate, playwright and _ some- 
time tour conductor has written of 
his experiences leading Yankees 
through the cultural grottoes of 
Europe with a viewpoint derived in 
equal parts from Edgar Allen Poe 
and the Marx brothers. To experi- 
ence the tribulations tourists put 


J ACK PAAR, who likes to share his 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19,N. Y.. 


M. Abecassis through must have 
been horrible, but his relating of 
them is farce at its dafhest. 

And he has learned. From a cal- 
low amateur overwhelmed at his 
first pack of ferocious sightseers, 
M. Abecassis has matured on the 
firing line. He has learned, for in- 
stance, that members of a tour party 
are incurably jealous of each other's 
accommodations. So when a hotel 
proprietor runs one short of cubby- 
holes around the air shaft, M. Abe- 
cassis nobly accepts for himself the 
Marie Antoinette suite—just so his 
party can rest confident that he is 
playing no favorites among them. 
He also knows what to tell the visi- 
tor who inquires, at Pompeii, wheth- 
er the town was ruined in the First 
or Second World War, how to-re- 
trieve a dead-drunk lady who un- 
accountably turns up late at night 
in Buckingham Palace, how to re- 
cover passports and personal papers 
lost in Rome—there is a special 
“mailbox” in Rome’s Termini sta- 
tion where pickpockets drop cash- 
denuded wallets as the Rome police 
take the view that only a criminal 
would steal a tourist’s papers and 
consequently deal severely with 
passport thieves—and many other 
essentials of the tour-guiding trade. 
All of which, incidentally, makes 
Tours and Detours necessary read- 
ing for anyone who has or intends 
to take a guided jaunt through Eu- 
rope—or elsewhere for that matter. 


(] Please send me Tours and Detours at the special Club member- 
ship price of $2.63 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 


Armed with the secrets of the 
Abecassis profession, you should be 


able to terrorize an experienced — 
guide. As the author of this book — 


admits, even non-forewarned trav- 


elers have brought him more than — 
once to the brink of an early grave. © 
There was the bevy of beautiful 


Boston college girls who vowed to 
harass their guide to resignation. 
They ran through three experi- 
enced conductors until Abecassis— 
with a fortitude that would win 
medals in war—finally conquered 
them in Rome, reducing them to the 
docile sightseers that are a tour 
guide’s delight. Indeed, as Tours 
and Detours makes clear, the meet- 
ing of tour party with tour guide is 
like the confrontation of torero 
with fighting bull. If the matador of 
meanderers fails to dominate his op- 
ponents, they run wild, slouching 


around sidewalk cafes instead of 


dutifully traipsing from monument 
to monument like proper tourists 
should. 


Not that Abecassis does not honor 


and respect foreign travelers. He 
even considers their health, recom- 
mending a Certificate of Fitness for 
Organized Travel which requires 
a Six-Countries-in-Ten-Days tourist 
to sprint 5,000 yards with loaded 
suitcases, pack and unpack in five 
minutes and run an obstacle race 
around imaginary monuments. 
Those who fail are denied difficult 
itineraries until they improve. 

Tours and Detours was excellent- 
ly translated into English by Claire 
Delavenay, who has left only the 
Gallic wit to remind readers of the 
book’s origin.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


SAS INSURES WEATHER 

' Scandinavian Airlines 
System is now offering 
tourists to Europe weather 
insurance policy which 
compensates them if rain- 
fall or precipitation 
reaches one millimeter 
during specified period, 
either 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or 
6 pem. to midnight, ac- 
cording to passenger's 
choice. Policies are is- 
sued for 16 days but can 
be extended. Coverage is 
offered under 12 separate 
plans, with typical policy 
costing purchaser $13 pre- 
tai maximum reimburse- 
ent of $200. Other plans 
offer up to p260 reim- 
bursement. 


TAIWAN UNTIES VISA RULE 


New gov't regulation 
permits tourists to stay 
in Taiwan up to 72 hours 
Without visa, is designed 
to give Orient-vacationing 
travelers opportunity to 
nalt in Taiwan on spur-of- 
noment without unnecessary 
red tape. 


MONTREAL TERMINAL DEBUTS 
Multi-million-dollar 
terminal newly opened at 
Montreal's int'l airport 
wor G40ytt.. Long, 8 stories 
high, features luggage ~— 
distributors whereby pas- 
Sengers stand on edge of 
turning carousels which 
bring their bags directly 
to them, has customs, 
health, immigration of- 
fices, facilities for all 
13 airlines serving 
Montreal, dining room, 
coffee shop, snack bar, 
banks, cocktail lounges, 
barbershop, beauty parlor, 
showers, various shops. 
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NEW BRIDGE SPANS FLA. BAY 
New, $8,000,000, 3.4- 
mile, 4-lane bridge across 
Pensacola Bay was recently 
dedicated after 3 years in 
construction. Broad bridge 
rises 50 feet above ship- 

ping channel, replaces 
previous 2-lane span now 
converted into fishing 
pier. 


EASTERN AIR-BUS EXPANDS 
Eastern Air Lines air- 
bus service, initiated 
with Pittsburgh-Miami run, 
has been expanded to offer 
low-fare flying on Cleve- 
land-Miami, St. Louis- 
Miami routes. Cleveland- 
Miami one-way air-bus fare 
is $42, with St. Louis- 
Miami rate pegged at $40. 
Air-bus passengers make 
no advance reservations, 
carry their own bags di-, 
rectly to/from loading 
gate, need not reconfirm 
if advance reservation was 
made, are penalized for 
no-Show unless line was 
given 24-hour cancellation 
notice, are served no food 
or beverages on flight. 
Aim is to hold flying 
costs down to those of bus 
travel. 


COLD CUISINE TURNS HOT 
Economy class passen- 
gers, long limited to cold 

sandwich meals on trans- 
atlantic flights, are now 
being served hot dinners, 
thanks to recent Int'l Air 
Transport Ass'n ruling. 
Original sandwich-only 
limitation was intended to 
avoid frills but quickly 
led to wild competition 
with carriers piling whole 
cold meals atop bread 
slices. 


BRITANNIC RETIRES AT 30 
Cunard Line's 30-yr.- 
old, 27,778-ton liner Bri- 

tannic has made her last 
transatlantic voyage, been 
replaced on NYC-Ireland- 
U.K. route by 3-yr.-old 
Sylvania. In 30-yr. ca- 
reer, Britannic sailed 
over 2,000,000 miles, car- 
ried close to half-million 
passengers. Lighter, 
22,000-ton Sylvania has 
capacity of 946 passengers 
LNELaErst. Tours teclassese 


BEA CUTS ONE-WAY RATES 

Beginning April l, 
roundtrip fares will dis- 
appear from British Euro- 
pean Airways domestic 
timetables. Only single 
fares will be quoted, with 
roundtrips charged at 
twice Single rates. How- 
ever, one-way tourist 
fares will be reduced to 
half that of present 
roundtrip rates, which 
amounts to 10-50% cut in 
future one-way British 
domestic flights. Excur- 
Sion flights, for in- 
stance, on some London-= 
Manchester, London-Bel- 
fast, Glasgow-Edinburgh 
flights will cost 47% less 
after April 1 than they 
do now. 


TWA RAISES REVELRY 

Recent innovations for 
first-class passengers on 
TWA overseas jet flights 
include party games with 
prizes, quick-print snap- 
shots of passengers. 
Prizes go to two passen- 
gers who most accurately 
predict elapsed time be- 
tween takeoff, European 
landfall. 


SEAGOING BOOKS SOLICITED 

American Merchant Marine 
Library Association has 
begun annual drive for 
books, magazines, funds to 
provide reading material 
for sailors. Ass'n pegs 
its current needs at 
$110,000 in cash, 500,000 
books, 750,000 magazines. 
Cash contributions, deduc-— 
tible from federal income 
tax, should be sent to 
Ass'n's HQ at 45 Broadway, 
NYC. Books, magazines 
should be sent to nearest 
Ass'n port office: 408 At- 
‘lantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. ; 406 E. Plume St., 
Norfolk 10, Va.; 105 Em- 
barcadero, San Francisco 
PU Calif. 3 S20) os beacon 
Sti, DOM Leanne, —Caldt oi 
3415 E. Marginal Way, Se- 
attle 4, Wash.; Esplanade 
Ave. Wharf, New Orleans 
16, La.; Old Weather Bu- 
reau Bldg., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


EMPRESS ABDICATES 

Canadian Pacific's vet~ 
eran 20,400-ton liner 
Empress of France has been 
retired from service, will 
be replaced by new 27,300- 
ton Empress of Canada on 
United Kingdom-Montreal 
route. Empresses of 
Britain, England remain in 
service, will resume 
transatlantic sailings 
when St. Lawrence opens to 
navigation in spring. 


BERMUDA AIR FARE FALLS 
Under gov't approval, 
new tourist-class, 17-day 
excursion roundtrip fares 
between East Coast cities, 

Bermuda have been pegged 
at up to 35% less than 
previous low. New tab of 
$75 applies to flights be- 
tween NYC, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Hartford/Spring- 
field, New Haven and Ber- 
muda, while $85 is new 
fare for Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 
roundtrips to Bermuda. 
Regular tourist fare be- 
tween NYC-Bermuda is $105. 
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INTER-ISLE AIR FARES UP 
Hawaiian Airlines, Aloha 
Airlines have raised’ in- 
ter-island fares 8%-14% 
with recent federal OK. 
Honolulu-to-Hilo fare is 
now $19.09 as against pre- 
vious $17.60. Other new 
fares: to Maui or Kauai, 
$12.55; to Molokai, $9; to 
Lanai, $10.73; to Kona, 
$16.91. 


SAN JUAN SHOWTIME STAGED | 
Newly-formed public/ 
private Theater Develop- 
ment Corp. in San Juan inj 

tends to maintain year- 
“round theater festival of 
hit Broadway comedies, 
dramas, musicals plus 
opera productions for 
visitors to Puerto Rico. 
Season of drama, light 
comedy will be presented | 
Jan. 10-March 5 at San 
Juan's historic Tapia 
Theater followed by musi- 
cal comedy season July 17] 
Aug. 12 at University 
Theater, 2-week opera seal 
son featuring guest stars) 
Sept. 12-23, program of | 
Spanish drama during last! 
2 weeks in Oct., Spanish | i 
musical comedies Dec. 5-— 1 
and mime/dance groups tre 
WAS 


BOAC BEGINS LIBYA LEAP 
Newly inaugurated twice- 
weekly turboprop Britan- 
nia service between Lon- 
don, Libya connects in 
London with BOAC's jet 
flights from NYC, places 
Tripoli less. than 13 hrs. 
from U.S. Southbound 
flights leave London Mon/ 
Thurs mornings with return 
hops on Tues/Fri. Flights 
call at Benghazi in addi- 


tion to Iripoli. FREE SKI GUIDE PUBLISHED 


Listing 59 New York 
State ski centers, newly | 
published 4-color, illus- 
trated guide also de-= : 
scribes facilities avail-— 
able at each site, has 
outline map of state plus: 
mileage chart listing aig 
tances from principal 
eastern cities, is free 
from New York State Dept. 
of Commerce, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, Ne Xie | 


NEW ALKMAN PLANS LONG RUN 
Orient Mid-East Lines 
has new 13,460-ton passen- 

ger-cargoliner Alkman, 

SIS ft. hone, Withee ona= 
knot speed, accommodations 
for 12 passengers. Vessel 
sailed on first voyage 
from NYC to ports in Medi- 
terranean followed by 
calls in India, Pakistan, 
Southeast Asia. 


CANADIAN AIRLINES PEG NEW FARES ON OPERATING COSTS 


Effective Jan. 2 Trans-Canada Airlines with Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines will greatly extend economy 
class travel on their routes, introduce seasonal ex— 
cursion rates 25% lower than even standard economy 
fares, relate their fares to actual previously-— 
determined cost of operating between two given points 
Lines believe fares for nonstop hops of more than 600 
miles—when pegged to costs—will go down, fares for 
hops in 400-600 mile range stay about the same, fares 
for less-than-400 mile flights rise slightly. Both : 
carriers feel they will make less money per passenger 
mile, but will encourage many, more people to fly. Ad— 
ditionally, both lines are increasing their free bag— 
gage allowance from 40 to 44 lbs. for economy-class 
travel, from 40 to 66 lbs. for first-class travel, 
bringing domestic baggage allowances up to overseas 
standards. They will also cut excess baggage rates. ~ 
Slash of 25% in excursion fare rates will enable 
DC-8 jetliner fare between Montreal, Vancouver to dro; 
to $182, as compared with U.S. jet rate of $277 
plus tax between NYC, Seattle. 
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GLOBE-GIRDLING RATE CUT 

- Japan's Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line has announced 
new low-rate slate of 
fares for westbound round- 
world service on cargo 
vessels with accommoda- 
tions for 12 passengers. 
Fare for 110-day voyage is 
» $1,174 on vessels lacking 
| private-bath cabins, pool, 
‘Similar luxury features. 
Higher tab of $1,251 ap- 

/ plies to Seta Maru, Sumida 
| Maru, recently completed 
ships equipped with 2-bed 
cabins, private baths. All 
vessels travel at 20 
knots, take in 10 coun- 
tries during circle trip, 
feature European cuisine 
with some special Japanese 
dishes, carry qualified 

| doctor with medical dis- 
_pensary. 


| TOKYO STRUMS UP MUSICALE 

New int'l music festi- 

| val will be held in Tokyo 

from April 17 to May 6, 

| with performers from more 

'than 11 countries, includ- 

ing Royal Ballet of Eng- 

) land, Juilliard Quartet 

| from U.S., Italian State 

| Radio Chorus, representa- 

tives from France, Ger- 

| many, others. Traditional 

| Japanese art forms such as 
Kabuki, Bunraku, Noh will 

| also be featured as well 

as folk dancers from many 

parts of Asia. Leonard 

Bernstein of N.Y. Philhar- 

monic will participate in 

music symposium during 

festival, which will be 

held in Metropolitan Me- 

morial Cultural Hall, un- 

der construction in 

Tokyo's Ueno Park. 


._ VIRGIN PARK WORK SET 
Development work for 

, Virgin Islands Nat'l Park, 
to be completed within 
year's time, includes boat 
basin, pier, residences, 


} roadway at Cruz Bay on St. 


Jonn Island plus pier, 
buildings, parking area, 
other facilities on St. 
Thomas Island. : 
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MATSON ADDS PORTLESS CALL 
Rarotonga, largest of 
Cook Islands, 1%-day sail 

from Tahiti, has been 
added to regular cruise 
itineraries of Matson lin- 
ers Mariposa, Monterey. As 
Rarotonga has no pier fa- 
cilities or launch ser- 
vice, passengers will not 
go aShore, but villagers 
from island will board 
liners with native handi- 
crafts, entertainment dis- 
play. Among boarders will 
be island's postman to 
provide rare Cook Islands 
postmark for passengers' 
mail. Two vessels make 42- 
day cruises visiting Pa- 
peete, Auckland, Sydney, 
Suva, Pago Pago, Honolulu 
in addition to Rarotonga. 


GOLD-LEAK DAM URGED 

Nat'l Ass'n of Travel 
Org. has proposed "one 
Simple remedy" to help 
slow down increasing flow 
of gold from U.S.: bring 
more foreign tourists to 
America. In 1959, U.S. 
residents spent $2.4 bil- 
lion in travel abroad, 
while foreign visitors 
were spending only $900 
million in U.S., resulting 
in $1.5 billion adverse 
balance. 


HAWAIIANS HAIL YEAR OF OX 

Honolulu's Narcissus 
Festival Jan. 19 through 
Feb. 18 celebrates Chinese 
New Year inauguration of 
Year of the Ox with talent 
contest, Narcissus Queen 
contest, coronation ball, 
concerts, special tours of 
city's Chinatown area, 
other celebrations. 


DEATH VALLEY ENLIVENED 
New visitor center at 
Furnace Creek, Death Val- 
ley Nat'l Monument, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada, has museun, 
auditorium, administrative 
offices, workshops. State 
of California, Death Val- 
ley Hotel Co. cooperated 

with federal gov't on 
project. 


MEXICO JETS BEAT SCHEDULE 


Pact between Eastern Air- 
lines, Aeronaves de Mexi- 
co has brought NYC-Mexico 
City DC-8B flights almost 
one year ahead of previous 
plans. Carriers fly big 
jets on daily basis, span 
distance in slightly over 
4 hrs. non-stop. 


PURVIEW PYLON FITS FALLS 


~ Sw SSS 
Construction is slated to 
begin in spring for August 
opening of 300-ft. sight- 
seeing tower at Niagara 
Falls on U.S.-Canada bor- 
der. Atop tall column, 8- 
story structure will have 
Shops, displays, be 
reached by 3 high-speed 
elevators. 


TINY BOAT RIDES ON REAR 


Compact Jetra outboard 
boats weigh as little as 
165 lbs., speed to 60 
m.peh., ride on extreme 
aft section, cost $399 
F.0.B. Chicago for 10- 
footer, $545 for 13-foot- 
er, are built of fiber- 
glass with styro-foam 
flotation, will fit inside 
station wagon rear. 
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Limes Aft ... 


Timid Tourists 


Dear Sirs: 

I have always enjoyed your magazine 
very much. However, I read with much 
displeasure and certainly distaste Brave 
Bulls and Timid Tourists in your 
November 1960 issue. I had the extreme 
fortune to visit Juarez, Mexico, during 
the summer of 1960, but had the great 
misfortune and committed a terrible er- 
ror when tickets were purchased for a 
bull fight. What a horrible way to spend 
a Sunday afternoon! I have traveled ex- 
tensively through this country, parts of 
Mexico and practically every country in 
Europe not shackled by the Iron Cur- 
tain, and never have I witnessed such 
brutality and aera against a crea- 
ture of God. . I think rent the actual 
bull ashing is an art, graceful and 
Pea atitul, ne the pandeullas plus all 
that blood and torture of the poor ani- 
mal is just horrible. 

Josephine F. Guarnieri 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Brave Bulls 


Dear Sirs: 

Olé for Roy W. Nickerson’s bull fight 
article! He explained everything except 
why a grown man in possession of his 
senses wants to go into the ring with a 
fighting bull—a Fath killer. Also, when 
Nickevene says the bull rarely kills the 
man, he might have added that this is 
largely because modern medicine has 
developed excellent techniques for keep- 
ing a man alive after he’s been skewered 
like a shish kabob. Some of the best 
toreros are walking exhibitions of the 
surgeon’s art. These yanqui animal- 
lovers who are always offended at what 
happens to the bull should note that it is 
the bull who does the attacking. 

Don Farnworth 


New York, N. Y. 


Passing Comment 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of your club for 
several years and read your magazine 
with great interest before passing it on 
to someone else. 

Mrs. L. O. Anderson 
Concord, Mass. 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


era $f.98 
N@ sit 


Imported precision ground lenses. 


Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4"x2'2"x11/16" closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 
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Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-1 | 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 


ccc 


Viking Visitor 


Dear Sirs: 
I have been interested in going to the 
Scandinavian countries, and decided | 
found just what I wanted in the Apri} 
issue of TRAvEL. ... All that Edvarc} 
Andersen could write about them is no! 
enough. | just can’t wait to go back and} 
spend at least a week in each place; 
Bergen, Stockholm, Oslo, Copenhagen 
Visby and Bornholm. The Scandinavians 
really welcome Americans and we found 
more in common than in any of the other 
countries we visited. 
Margaret E. Lillis | 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TRAVELER Lillis might benefit from the 
practice of other TRAVELERS—who keep 
a file of Roamin’ The Globe columns in; 
anticipation of their next journey to «@ 
favorite site—Ed. 


Allurin' Virgin 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to compliment you on your very 
fine magazine. I enjoy every issue, and 
especially the October issue. Your write- 
up of St. John (Discovering St. John, 
TRAVEL, October, 1960) is so alluring 
and enticing to a fellow looking for a 
quiet place to retire. 

J. W. Burgan 
Spokane, Wash. 


PUZZLE ANSWER 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


24: insert, French Government Tourist Office; 
background, Bureau of New Orleans News. 
25: Bureau of New Orleans News. 26: top left, 
Trinidad & Tobago Tourist Board; top right; 
Moore-McCormack Lines; bottom, Bureau of 
New Orleans News. 27: Bureau of New Or- 
leans News. 28-29: Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission. 32: P & O-Orient Lines. 34: 
top, French Line; top center, U.S. Maritime 
Administration; bottom center & bottom, P & 
O-Orient Lines. 35: center, P & O-Orient 
Lines; bottom, Union-Castle Line. 41: Francis 
Leeson. 43-44, 47: Author. 49: Hawaiian News 
Service. 55: Sun Valley News Bureau. 


TRAVEL, JANUARY, 1961 


FOR MEMBERS 
OF 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


TRAVEL BAG | NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have theit own travel | 50 West 57 St. 
fa One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members New York 19, N. Y. 
hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder 
of fast courteous attention, This striking bag is made of Vinyl. The ! ee ese: or nae! BAGS $1.60 ean, 
smooth operating zipper assures you that the contents will be com. 
pletely protected within the perfectly waterproof bag. Measuring a 
full 6 by 8 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal for the many necessary 
_ items travelers must keep handy. This rich-looking unit is available 
to club members for the modest price of $1.50. This offer is good 
only in the United States, 


11 and 12 COUNTRIES 


ENGLAND e HOLLAND e BELGIUM » LUXEMBOURG 
GERMANY ¢ SWITZERLAND e LIECHTENSTEIN « AUSTRIA 
ITALY « MONTE CARLO e¢ FRENCH RIVIERA ¢ FRANCE 


Also, tours including Scotland or Ireland 


All 
First Class 
in 
Europe 


Europe... a fairyland of adventure! Discover the enchant- 
ment of each country . . . colorful European traditions, 
ancient capitals, historic landmarks, quaint old towns 
with picturesque streets and houses, famous cathedrals, 
magnificent castles rich in legend, breath-taking lakes 
surrounded by majestic snow-capped mountains. 


These European Grand Tours are All First Class in Europe 
and Personally Escorted—All Expense including round 
trip tourist steamship or economy jet fare. Later return 
if desired. 


Several departures weekly from New York, March thru 
November on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets: Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, S.S. United States, S.S. Staten- 
dam, S.S. Rotterdam, Empress of Canada, S.S. Flandre, 
S.S. Hanseatic—Pan American, BOAC, Sabena, KLM, 
Air France, Alitalia, Irish Air Lines. Special 3-Week Jet 
Tours also available. 


Special Attractions and Evening Entertainments: 
London—performance at Palladium Theatre; Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks Museum . . . Amsterdam—world 
famous “Five Flies’? restaurant; scenic tour via canal 
motorlaunch . . . Rhine River—picturesque steamer 
journey up the Rhine . . . Lucerne—Swiss dinner and 
folklore’ at Unique Stadtkeller . . . Heidelberg—visit to 
colorful Student Bierhall . . . Paris—cruise on the River 
Seine by “Bateau-Mouche” .. . Venice—evening at 
outdoor cafe in St. Mark’s Square. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or send for Free Booklet No. 8-C 


Mediterranean ee 


Cruise and Tour of 
NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE 


From $998 


Visit Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, 
Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Islands of Majorca, Madeira, 
Elba, Sicily and Canary Islands. Regular departures 
on American Export and Italian Lines. Includes round 
trip tourist or cabin class steamship, First Class Land 
Tour and all shore excursions. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or send for Free Booklet No. 8-V 


If you do not wish to cut coupon from 
cover, please use our coupon on page 11 


CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 South State Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send brochure as marked below: 


{) European Booklet No. 8-C 
0 Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-V 


Name 


Address. 2. AN 34) ie 


ae ‘ —sh = City. 


